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CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


About one year previous to the present report, the Division of 
Research and Field Services of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, initiated a series of studies in the field of elementary educa- 
tion in Indiana designed to survey present practices and attitudes 
of teachers regarding some of the controversial problems in various 
instructional areas. The first of this series, Music in the Elementary 
Schools,| was published in July, 1949. The present study follows 
somewhat the same pattern in the field of art. In the music study 
it was pointed out that the status of music instruction in the elemen- 
tary program has been an extremely provocative issue in recent years. 
If observation is any criterion, it can be stated that the status of art 
is no less provocative. 

Instructional practices in any school subject are characterized, 
rightly or not, by some variation from school to school and even from 
teacher to teacher. It is probably safe to assume that instructional 
practices are more subject to variation in art than they would be in 
most of the other school subjects. Other variable factors would in- 
clude differences in the art training and background of the classroom 
teacher, in policy regarding the allocation of art teaching responsibility, 
in the place and emphasis of art in the curriculum, and in art facili- 
ties, teacher attitudes, and available financial support. In order to 
develop some worth-while objectives for elementary art instruction, the 
factors listed above, to mention but a few, must be studied to determine 
the extent and interaction of such differences. Only by resolving these 
differences will it be possible to secure objectives which are universally 
realized. 

The problems of developing worthy art objectives, of providing 
more uniform and better experiences in art, of establishing the correct 
place and emphasis of art instruction in the curriculum, and of deter- 
mining what constitutes adequate facilities may be attacked both 
philosophically and scientifically through the application of research 
techniques. In the past too much reliance has been placed on the 
philosophic method, coupled with much uncontrolled and often biased 
observation. Scientific observation and experimentation usually begins 
with an appraisal of the present situation. The present study, within 


certain defined limits, is directed toward obtaining the latter type of 
information. 


Purposes of the study. The study was undertaken for the general 
purpose of obtaining information directly from classroom teachers 
about art instruction in the elementary schools of Indiana. 
problem may be subdivided into the following components: 

1. To what extent is art being taught in the schools? 


The main 


* Madison, Thurber H.; Kelley, Dorothy G.; and Fox, William H., Musie in the 
Elementary Schools in Indiana, Bulletin of the School of Education, vol. 25, no. 4, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, July, 1949, 63 pp. 
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2. What activities are a part of the art program? 

3. Is the program well balanced between drawing and craft work? 

4, What is the allocation of time to art? 

5. Who is responsible for instruction in the various areas? 

6. What is the relationship between art and other interests of 
the child? 

7. Is art regarded as an isolated subject or is it an integral part 
of the lives of elementary children? 

8. How much assistance does the room teacher receive from the 
special teacher or supervisor? 

9. What other forms of help are available to the classroom 
teacher in carrying out her program? 

10. What facilities are available which will make possible a 
variety of art activities? 

11. How adequate are the materials and supplies? 

12. What methods predominate in the teaching of art? 

13. What emphasis is placed on creative activity and self 
expression? 

14. How closely is the old pattern of directed teaching followed? 

15. What are the attitudes of the classroom teacher regarding 
their own ability to teach art? 

16. What is their opinion as to who should teach art? 

17. Does the room teacher feel that she has the support of the 
administration in her art program? 

18. What is the attitude of the classroom teacher as to the amount 
and kind of help she receives from the supervisor? 

19. How generally did these elementary teachers participate in 
art activities during their high school and college years? 

20. How generally did the professional training of these teachers 
include courses in art education and experiences with art media? 

21. What is the degree of their participation at the present time? 

22. What do these teachers believe the attitude of the community 
toward the art program to be? 


Further background and clarification of purposes. During recent 
years there has been a widespread recognition on the part of art educa- 
tors as well as authorities in the field of general elementary education 
of the values which are inherent in an enriched art education program. 
Creative experience in art in many media is conceded to be a primary 
aim in art education. Practices which tend to inhibit the child’s ability 
to express himself are to be discouraged. Skills are looked upon, not 
as ends in themselves, but as tools to further clarity of expression. 
Painting is regarded as one of the best means of providing creative 
art experiences. Crafts are valuable from many standpoints. They pro- 
vide a basis for vicarious learnings, and they are greatly enjoyed by 
almost all children, but particularly by those who have not achieved 
much success in two-dimensional art activities. They may form a basis 
for lifelong hobbies and avocations. Our elementary schools in Indi- 
ana should, therefore, provide the creative art experiences which 
will enrich the lives of all children. This study will attempt to point 
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out the progress which is being made in this respect as well as 
obstacles which prevent more complete success. 

The belief that art should be an integral part of the child’s total 
experience has led to the practice in many school systems of allocating 
to the room teacher, because of her close association with the children, 
the responsibility for teaching art. This is a basically sound practice, 
since it is generally conceded that a high degree of skill in art techniques 
on the part of the teacher of art in the elementary grades is not primar- 
ily essential. It is far more important that the teacher be able to pro- 
vide enjoyable experiences and the rich background from which children 
can draw in expressing themselves through drawing and painting and 
through the use of three-dimensional materials. If she can provide 
an atmosphere conducive to creative work, her own prowess in the 
field of art is secondary in importance. This study, therefore, is 
planned to throw more light on the general attitude of the classroom 
teacher toward art education. Does she feel confident in her ability 
to teach art? What kind of help does she have, and what would she 
like that she is not now receiving? 

There would appear to be a great lack of uniformity in the teach- 
ing of art throughout the nation. In some school systems, the special 
teacher or supervisor of art does all of the actual teaching; in others, 
the classroom teacher teaches with no assistance from anyone; and 
in some instances, a fine program of supervision and in-service train- 
ing is carried on which enables the classroom teacher to do excellent 
work in the actual teaching of art in her classroom. This study will 
endeavor to discover just what conditions prevail in Indiana. 

The type of materials and facilities provided have a marked 
influence on the kind of art program. Obviously, a craft program 
cannot be provided if crayons and paper only are available. Mural 
painting is out of the question if there are no paints. Statistics bear- 
ing on the amount and kind of materials and facilities will, therefore, 
throw light on the program as a whole. 

There may be certain deficiencies in art experiences provided in 
teacher-training institutions. Ordinarily only six semester hours of 
credit in art are required of the candidate for an elementary school 
teaching certificate. Obviously, if this study should reveal a widespread 
indifference toward art or a lack of confidence in teaching ability in this 
area due to lack of training, criticism can justifiably be leveled at 
certification requirements and the type of offerings of teacher-training 
institutions. Care must be taken, however, to interpret any data in 
the light of the data of the individual teacher’s training since offerings 
and requirements in this area have changed greatly in the last 20 
years. As an outgrowth of this study, definite suggestions can be 
made for improving elementary teaching insofar as requirements in 
art are concerned. Pointing out discrepancies in supervision, as seen 
from the teacher’s standpoint, may be effective in revealing inade- 
quacies in the training of the art supervisor also. 


Collecting the data. The initial step in collecting the data for this 
study was the construction of a questionnaire form. First, a large 
number of items designed to get the desired information were listed. 
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These were subjected to a process of clarification, refinement, con- 
solidation, and elimination. The resulting seven-page questionnaire? 
was multilithed for distribution to the teachers. An examination will 
reveal the fact that the items have been made highly objective; that 
is, in order to assure a minimum of time in processing the data the check 
lists were designed to cover as nearly as possible all alternatives in 
the answers to the questions. It will also be noted that the finished 
questionnaire was to remain anonymous to help insure candid and 
unbiased answers. 

The sampling technique was used in order to secure information 
from a cross section of all the elementary teachers in Indiana public 
schools. City and town schools were kept separate from rural schools. 
The following steps were taken in the selection of cases: 

1. The cities and towns were stratified on the basis of population. 
These population classes are listed in Part I, item A, of the question- 
naire form, and were used as the principal control factor in the current 
study. 

2. A random sample of about 20 per cent was drawn from cities 
in each population class. Thirty-five cities in all were drawn. 

3. A random sample of about 20 per cent of the 92 counties was 
drawn. This included 18 counties from which rural teachers were to 
be invited to participate. 

4. A letter was written to the superintendent of schools in each 
of the selected cities, asking for his cooperation in the study. In 
this letter the administrator was asked to state the number of elemen- 
tary teachers under his supervision and to assume responsibility for 
distributing a questionnaire form to each of these teachers. 

5. The same type of letter was addressed to the superintendent 
of each selected county. Due to the fact that distribution to teachers 
is much more of a problem in rural school systems than it is in city 
systems, an offer was made to the county superintendent to poll his 
teachers direct. Several of the county superintendents took advantage 
of this offer and furnished the names and addresses of their teachers. 

6. After the administrator had signified his willingness to help 
with the study, a package of questionnaires (one for each elementary 
teacher) was mailed to him, together with further instructions for dis- 
tributing. At the same time, a second letter was sent to the adminis- 
trator, thanking him for his cooperation and advising him that he 
might expect the package. With each of the questionnaires was 
attached a stamped envelope, addressed to the Division of Research 
and Field Services. 

Of the 35 cities and towns originally drawn, 27, or 77 per cent, 
offered their services in helping with the study. The response for 
counties was equally good. Fourteen of the 18 counties, or 78 per 
cent of those originally selected, agreed to help with the study. 

In all, 1,412 questionnaire forms were mailed out for distribution. 
Of these, 735, or approximately 52 per cent, had been returned at the 
time the study was begun. Considering the fact that the condition 
of anonymity precluded any attempt at follow-up, the present investi- 


2A copy of the final questionnaire appears in the appendix of this publication. 
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gators feel that this represents a highly favorable return. It might 
indicate also the interest engendered in the study. 

Figure 1 is a spot map of the counties and cities which agreed to 
participate in the study. Although there were four instances in which 
adjacent counties were drawn in the sample, participation appears to 
be geographically well distributed. From a population and economic 
point of view, geographic areas in Indiana are not significantly dif- 
ferent from east to west, but do show differences from north to south. 
With this condition in mind, the sampling of counties and towns appears 
to be well representative of the total area. 

Figure 2 is a spot map which shows the distribution of cases in 
the study, located with regard to postmarks on the letters in which 
the inquiry forms were returned. Since the returns were anonymous, 
this was the only method by which the distribution could be deter- 
mined. According to these returns the sampling appears to be repre- 
sentative of the general population distribution, with the exception 
of a section in the southeastern part of the state and another in the 
northwest central area. A comparison of Figures 1 and 2 leads to 
the assumption that two of the communities which agreed to par- 
ticipate probably failed to get the inquiry forms to the teachers, since 
there were no postmarks from those areas. This included one whole 
county and one city of medium size. 

The statistically-minded reader will quickly detect several possible 
sources of bias in the present data. The sampling of cities and 
counties was truly random, but eight of the cities and four of the 
counties contacted did not choose to take part in this study. The 
rather broad experience of the present investigators in working with 
Indiana schools leads them to believe that there is nothing in the 
general character of these communities which would seriously bias 
the results of the study because of their failure to participate. 

Another possible source of bias rests in the fact that many 
teachers did not return a completed questionnaire form. It is almost 
impossible to estimate the seriousness of this biasing effect. However 
data obtained seemed to agree in many respects with data in a 
recent report of the Indiana School Study Commission. This con- 
clusion will be substantiated by parts of the discussion which follow 
in the next section. 

Still another possible source of bias may have been introduced by 
the procedure of taking large groups of teachers in toto within the 
randomly selected communities. 


Description of the sample. There were 697 of the 735 respondees 
who checked the type of community from which they came. Of 
these, 36 per cent were from rural areas and 11 per cent from small 
towns, which are frequently consolidated with rural areas. Actually, 
about half of the teachers in Indiana are from rural schools, so ap- 
parently the sample is rather well proportioned in this respect. The 
total sample represents responses from about 6 per cent of all elemen- 
tary teachers in the state. 


_*Indiana School Study Commission, An Evaluation of the Indiana Public Schools, 
Indiana School Study Commission, Indianapolis, 1949, 448 pp. 
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Figure 1. Counties and Cities in 
in the Study 
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Figure 2. Distribution of the Cases in the Study According to the Post- 
' marks of the Returned Inquiry Forms 
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The distribution of sampled cases within cities did not conform 
too closely with the population distribution as a whole. About 47 per 
cent of the city elementary teachers are in cities of 30,000 or more; the 
per cent of teachers in this size city in the sample was 32. Corre- 
sponding percentages in other population classes were as follows: cities 
of 10,000 to 30,000, 17 per cent compared to 19 per cent in the study; 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000, 22 per cent compared to 32 per cent in the 
sample; towns under 2,500, 10 per cent compared to 17 per cent in the 
sample. These discrepancies are due to the type of stratification em- 
ployed in the sample, wherein a 20 per cent sample of schools was 
drawn with no regard for equalizing the number of cases proportionately 
within each population class. It would seem that whatever bias might 
result from this procedure would be more serious when all cases 
were combined than when the results for each population class were 
analyzed separately. 

Forty-nine per cent of these teachers were teaching in city 
schools; 30 per cent were teaching in strictly rural schools; and 20 
per cent were in consolidated or joint town and township schools. 
About 1 per cent of the cases failed to check the item. There were 
apparently no cases from parochial or private schools. 

Two per cent of the teachers were teaching in one-room schools, 
3 per cent in two-room schools, 3 per cent in three-room schools, 8 per 
cent in four-room schools, 35 per cent in buildings of 5 to 8 classrooms, 
and 45 per cent in buildings which contained 9 or more classrooms. 

About 6 per cent of these teachers were teaching an 8-month school 
year; 24 per cent checked an 8.5-month school year; 42 per cent 
checked a 9-month school year; and 28 per cent of the cases were in 
schools having a school year of 9.5 months or more. 

Only 3 per cent of these teachers checked that they had fewer 
than 20 pupils in their rooms; 28 per cent had from 20 to 29 pupils; 
32 per cent had 30 to 34 pupils; 23 per cent had 35 to 39 pupils; and 
14 per cent had 40 or more. The median number of pupils per room 
was 32.5, which was slightly more than that computed for the state as 
a whole about two years previous to the study. 

About 86 per cent of the teachers were women. This appears to 
conform closely to the sex distribution in the general teacher popula- 
tion from which this sample was drawn. 

About 5 per cent of these teachers were in their first year of 
teaching, another 5 per cent had one to three years of teaching expe- 
rience, and an additional 7 per cent had three to five years of expe- 
rience. In all, then, only 17 per cent of these teachers had five years 
or less of teaching experience, about 11 per cent of the teachers had 
from six to nine years of experience, 16 per cent had from 10 to 14 
years, 12 per cent had from 16 to 19 years, 14 per cent had from 20 to 
24 years, and 25 per cent had 25 or more years of teaching experience. 
There were 3 per cent who failed to check the item. A comparison 
of these data with data available for the total population from which 
the sample was drawn indicates a high degree of conformity, which in 
turn may be considered as partial evidence of the reliability of the 
sampling process. It is also apparent that Indiana elementary teachers 
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are highly experienced in terms of the number of years they have 
taught. 

Thirty-five per cent of the teachers who responded had less than 
the bachelor’s degree; 28 per cent had only the bachelor’s degree; 24 
per cent had done some graduate work; and about 12 per cent had 
the master’s degree or more. These data conform rather closely with 
that available for the state as a whole, and are considered by the 
present investigators to represent further evidence of the reliability of 
sampling. 


Methods of study. Hollerith techniques were used in processing the 
data. Each completed questionnaire form was assigned a number. 
Each item was then punched on a card, according to the check marks 
made by the teachers. This process was complicated somewhat by 
the fact that many of the items called for multiple checks. 

An IBM counter-sorter was used to tabulate the data. All items 
in Part I were sorted without controls, in order to get information 
about the sample. In studying the remainder of the items, it would 
have been possible to use many individual items as controls. However, 
publication limitations of the first report required some selection at 
this point. Arbitrarily, item A of Part I, size of community, was 
chosen to serve as a control for the first report. The cards were sorted 
into five categories, using this item as a criterion, as follows: 


1. Large city systems—Item I-A-6 (Population: 30,000 and more), 
140 cases. 

2. Medium-sized city systems—Item I-A-5 (Population: 10,000 to 
30,000), 88 cases. 

3. Small city systems—Items I-A-4 and I-A-3 (Population: 2,500 
to 10,000), 141 cases. 

4. Town schools—Item I-A-2 (Population: Less than 2,500), 74 
cases. 

5. Rural schools—Item I-A-1, 254 cases. 

This process reduced the number of cases from 735 to 697, since 
38 teachers failed to check item I-A. These 697 cases, distributed 
as explained above, formed the basis of study for the remainder of 
the items, beginning with Part II. 


Limitations of the study. The reader will note that the question- 
naire, addressed, as it was, to grade school teachers, completely left 
out the special art teachers and art supervisors. Although this was 
done deliberately, it does not mean that there was no concern for the 
welfare and problems of the special teacher or supervisor; in fact, it 
may be construed as aiming in the long run to help these special area 
teachers. Therefore, in addition to aiding in the teacher-training pro- 
gram of the elementary school teacher, a sincere purpose of the study 
has been to aid general art supervision in a manner not heretofore 
attempted. As a result of the fact that responses from grade school 
teachers, many of whom were under the direct supervision of special 
area supervisors, were anonymous, a number of suggestions were of- 
fered which should be of inestimable value. 
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This study does not begin to exhaust all possibilities in the analysis 
of the data. There are many controls other than item I-A which might 
serve in studying other answers in the questionnaire. 

Generalizations from these data are valid only insofar as (1) this 
sample is truly representative of the state as a whole, and (2) the 
state of Indiana is representative of a larger population. The present 
investigators feel that sufficient evidence has been previously disclosed 
to suggest that the sample is rather representative of the state as a 
whole. 

It is well understood that questionnaires do not always produce the 
most reliable data. To minimize unreliability, the questionnaire was 
made as objective as possible and was shortened so that it would not 
be too great a task for the teachers to answer all of the items. 

All research profits through corroborating studies. The present 
investigators would be happy to see similar studies initiated and would 
be very glad to cooperate in any possible way with those who are 
interested in carrying out such studies. These investigators are 
gratified to know that one large school system, that of Evansville, 
Indiana, has already initiated a similar local study. 

The present study aims only to survey a few existing conditions 
and attitudes in the field of elementary art. To bridge the gap between 
what is and what should be in elementary art instruction is a major 
problem which cannot be solved satisfactorily in a brief study such as 
this. However, this study should be helpful in evaluating a few main 
components of the major problems. 


Presentation of Results 


In presenting the results of this study, it was necessary to re- 
arrange the order of items in the original questionnaire form in order 
to affect a logical presentation. The results which follow have been 
arbitrarily classified into five large sections. The titles of these sec- 
tions and the specific order of items, the results of which are reported 
in the sections, are as follows: 

1. Activities in the art program: III-I, III-H, and III-J. 

2. Allocation of time devoted to art: III-A, III-B, III-C, and 
III-D. 

3. The teaching of elementary art: III-E, III-G, IV-A, IV-B, V-F, 
V-G, IV-C, IV-D, IV-E, IV-F, IV-G, IV-H, IV-I, and IV-J. 

4. Art background of elementary teachers: II-A, II-B, and II-C. 

5. General attitudes toward art: V-A, V-B, V-C, V-D, V-E, V-H, 
and V-I. 

Items III-F and III-K have been omitted from the discussion. In 
item III-F, responses indicated that the item was interpreted differently 
by different teachers, thus invalidating the results. Item III-K was 
not included because it seemed to add very little beyond the informa- 
tion secured in item III-J. 

There was considerable variance in the number of teachers check- 
ing different items, but this was primarily due to the nature of the 
items themselves rather than to lack of reliability. Many of the items 
called for responses which were conditioned by variable factors in the 
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background and practices of the teachers. Other items could not be 
answered by all teachers because of the nature of the wording of the 
items. 

In order to reduce the data to comparable terms, responses for 
all but two of the tables were transformed to percentages. These per- 
centages, as a general rule, were based upon the number of cases who 
actually checked the item. In addition, percentages who did not check 
the item were listed in each of the tables. 


CHAPTER II 
ACTIVITIES IN THE ART PROGRAM 


The items in this section deal with the responsibilities of and the 
relative importance of the following components of the art program: 
drawing, painting, mural painting, design, clay modeling, weaving, 
puppetry, wood construction, and miscellaneous crafts. 


Drawing. Table 1 shows the percentage distribution of teachers in 
regard to who is responsible for teaching drawing. It is apparent that 
the responsibility of the classroom teacher is much heavier in the 
rural, town, and medium-sized city schools than in either the large 
city or small city schools. In over half of the cases in medium-sized 
city and rural schools this responsibility rests with the classroom 
teacher. It is further apparent that the responsibility for teaching 
drawing is not too often allocated to the supervisor or special teacher 
in large cities or medium-sized cities, but that this becomes an im- 
portant responsibility in the other three types of schools and is 
heaviest in the small city schools. Where the responsibility is shared 
between classroom and special teacher, the largest percentage appears 
for large city schools, and all of the city schools apparently follow 
this plan to a greater extent than do the town and rural schools. 
Since very few teachers checked that no one has such responsibility, 
drawing is apparently a part of almost all art programs. However, 
this last conclusion might well be tempered by the fact that 11 per cent 
of all the cases, many of whom teach in large city schools, failed to 
check the item. 

In combining results from all types of schools, 41 per cent of the 
cases who checked the item listed the teaching of drawing as the sole 
responsibility of the classroom teacher, 24 per cent said that it is the 
responsibility of either the supervisor or special teacher, and 33 per 
cent listed the teaching of drawing as a shared responsibility. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF DRAWING 


Type of school 

Res sible agent all 

Large | Medium | Small | Town schools 

city sized j|city 
city 

,Classroom teacher 27 54 22 36 54 41 
Supervisor 9 1 19 3 $s 7 
Special teacher 5 7 is 32 20 17 
Combination (classroom 

and special teacher) s8 37 40 26 17 33 
No one 1 1 3 § 2 
Per cent of total not 

cheeking item 19 3 7 


Painting. Table 2 shows the percentage distribution of teachers in 
regard to their statements of who is responsible for the teaching of 
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painting. The teaching of painting is more of a responsibility of the 
classroom teacher in medium-sized city schools and in rural schools 
than in any other type of school. The classroom teacher has the least 
responsibility in this area in the small city schools. The teaching of 
painting is a comparatively heavy responsibility for the supervisor 
and special teacher in the small city and town schools. As a combined 
responsibility of the classroom and special teacher, the teaching of 
painting is very important in the large city schools. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF PAINTING 


Type of school 
All 
Responsible agent Large | Medium |Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city |sized j|city 
city 

Classroom teacher 28 51 20 31 43 35 
Supervisor 4 7 24 4 4 i) 
Special teacher 3 8 12 31 19 14 
Combination (classroom 

and special teacher) 61 25 35 12 13 30 
No one 4 9 8 21 21 13 
Per cent of total not 

checking- item 21 15 20 35 39 28 


The fact that more than one in five teachers from the town and 
rural schools who checked the item checked that no one is responsible 
for the teaching of painting would seem to indicate that this art activity 
is seriously neglected in the smaller schools. When this evidence is 
combined with the fact that more than one third of the teachers in 
town and rural schools did not check the item at all, the gravity of 
the problem is increased further. Also, if we consider that 25 per cent 
of the teachers in large city schools, 24 per cent in medium-sized city 
schools, and 28 per cent in small city schools either failed to check the 
item or checked that no one is responsible for the teaching of painting, 
we may conclude that this activity is rather seriously neglected in these 
schools as well as in the smaller schools. 

Of all of the teachers who checked the item, 35 per cent stated 
that the teaching of painting was the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher alone, 30 per cent stated that this responsibility was shared by 
both classroom and special teacher, and about 23 per cent stated that 
the responsibility is that of either the supervisor or special teacher 
alone. 


Mural painting. Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of 
teachers who checked how responsibility is allocated for the teaching of 
mural painting. This phase of the art program is most prevalently the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher alone in the medium-sized city 
schools and in the rural schools. Supervisors and special teachers 
teach mural painting most often in the town schools and small city 
schools. The large cities depend heavily upon a combination of class- 
room and special teacher. 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF MURAL PAINTING 


Type of school ana 
Responsible agent Large | Medium |Small | Town | Rural schools 
city sized jcity 
city 

Classroom teacher 23 s9 29 26 38 35 
Supervisor 13 1 14 3 2 7 
Special teacher 4 5 9 29 10 10 
Combination (classroom 

and special teacher) 58 23 31 8 12 26 
No one 2 11 16 34 37 20 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 28 19 40 49 $1 40 


The teaching of mural painting is evidently not an important 
feature of the art program in the small city, town, and rural schools. 
If the percentages who checked “no one” are combined with the per- 
centages who failed to check the item, it is apparent that well over 
half of the teachers in the rural and town schools and about half 
of those in the small city schools apparently do not include mural 
painting in the art program. Percentages who did not check the item 
were likewise heavy in reports from the medium-sized cities and the 
large cities. 

Of all of these teachers who checked the item, 35 per cent stated 
that mural painting is their own responsibility, 28 per cent that it is a 
combined responsibility with the special teacher, and 17 per cent that 
it is the sole responsibility of either the supervisor or the special 
teacher. In all, 40 per cent of the total number of teachers failed to 
check the item, which probably indicates that mural painting is not 
a part of their art program. In addition, another 20 per cent of all 
the teachers who checked the item stated that no one is responsible 
for this art activity. 


Design activities. Table 4 shows the percentage distribution of 
teachers allocated according to responsibility for providing design 
activities. In this phase of the art program, more classroom teachers 
are solely responsible for carrying out the activity in medium-sized 
city schools than in schools of any other size. The activity is a re- 
sponsibility usually shared by the classroom and special teacher in the 
large city schools. The responsibility most often rests with the 
supervisor and special teacher in the small city and town schools. 

Again it is apparent that this phase of the art program is most 
seriously neglected in the town schools and small city schools where 
approximately one half of the teachers either failed to check the item 
or checked that no one is responsible for carrying out the activity. 
In addition, almost one fourth of the teachers in medium-sized cities 
and slightly more than one fourth of those in large cities failed to 
check the item. 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR PROVIDING DESIGN ACTIVITIES 


Type of school 
All 
Responsible agent Large |Medium |Small |Town |Rurel| schools 
city sized city 
city 
Classroom teacher 22 $9 19 25 43 34 
Supervisor 7 4 23 5 3 8 
Special teacher 3 7 13 32 19 14 
Combination (classroom 
and special teacher) 67 25 34 1s 15 32 
No one 2 4 11 20 19 12 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 27 23 35 41 41 35 


Where design activities are a part of the program, percentages 
show that the classroom teacher and a combination of classroom and 
special teacher are responsible in about a third of the cases. Super- 
visors and special teachers have sole responsibility for design activities 
in only about one in five cases. Thirty-five per cent of all teachers 
failed to check the item, which, combined with the 12 per cent of those 
who checked that no one has the responsibility, would make it reason- 
able to assume that at least 40 per cent of the art programs do not 
include this activity. 


Clay modeling. Table 5 shows the percentage distribution of 
teachers who checked how responsibility for carrying out clay model- 
ing activities is allocated. It is apparent that the classroom teacher 
has a heavy responsibility for this phase of the program in the large 
city and medium-sized city schools, but clay modeling is also a heavy 
responsibility of the classroom teacher in half of the other population 
classifications. Clay modeling as a teaching responsibility of super- 
visors and special teachers appears more important in the small city 
and town schools. More teachers in the large city and smaller city 
schools than in either of the other population classifications checked 
that clay modeling is the combined responsibility of the classroom and 
special teacher. 

An examination of the percentages of teachers who failed to check 
the item in combination with those who checked that no one was re- 
sponsible would seem to indicate that, aside from the schools in the 
medium-sized cities and the small cities, over half of these schools 
do not have clay modeling as an activity. 

Where clay modeling is a part of the art program, somewhat over 
half of the time it is the responsibility of the classroom teacher alone; 
only 15 per cent of the time is it a shared responsibility with the special 
teacher, and only 13 per cent of the time is it a responsibility of the 
supervisor or special teacher alone. If we may assume that failure 
to check this item means that clay modeling is not included in the pro- 
gram, about half of the schools in Indiana do not have such activity 
in the art program. 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEAC!ING OF CLAY MODELING 


Type of school 
1 
Responsible agent Large | Medium | Small | Town |Rural| schools 
city |sized | city 
city 
Classroom teacher 64 64 46 40 55 55 
Supervisor 1 7 15 2 3 6 
Special teacher 1 3 7 17 8 7 
Combination (classroom 
and special teacher) 21 15 19 12 10 15 
No one 13 10 13 29 24 18 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 435 23 33 43 42 38 


Weaving. Table 6 shows the percentage distribution of teachers 
who checked how responsibility is allocated for the teaching of weaving. 
Of those who checked the item, more than a third of those in large 
cities and small cities stated that the teaching of weaving is the re- 
sponsibility of the classroom teacher alone. In the medium-sized 
cities, this was checked by about six in ten, in the rural schools by about 
five in ten, and in the town schools by about one in four. Only about 
one in five of the teachers who checked the item in the large city 
schools stated that the responsibility is shared with a special teacher, 
and in the other population classes, this percentage was even further 
reduced. There was some indication that weaving is an important 
responsibility of the special teacher or supervisor in the towns and 
small cities. 


TABLE 6. PER AGS DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 

SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF WEAVING 

Type of school 
Responsible agent All 
Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural schools 
city sized city 
city 

Classroom teacher 35 61 38 2s 50 44 
Supervisor 7 11 3 1 4 
Special teacher 2 2 6 22 8 7 
Combination (classroom 

and special teacher) 138 ll il 3 4 9 
NO one 45 20 35 47 38 36 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 65 31 49 57 54 53 


In considering the percentages of teachers who did not check this 
item with the percentages who checked that no one is responsible for 
the teaching of weaving in their schools, it is apparent that weaving 
is more often a part of the program in the medium-sized cities than 
in communities of any other size. In the large cities, towns, and rura! 
areas, weaving is evidently a part of the program in less than one 
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fourth of the schools, and in the small city schools it is included in 
less than half of the schools. 

When the responses were combined for schools of all communities, 
53 per cent of the teachers failed to check the item at all and 36 per 
cent of those who did check the item stated that no one was responsible. 
This responsibility apparently rests heavily on the classroom teacher 
alone. 


Puppetry. Table 7 shows the percentage distribution of teachers 
who checked how responsibility is allocated for the teaching of puppetry. 
Where puppetry is taught, the largest share of responsibility in all ex- 
cept the town schools is assumed by the classroom teacher. In the town 
schools and to some extent in small city and rural areas, the responsi- 
bility rests with the supervisor and special teacher. A large number 
of both large city and small city teachers also indicated that puppetry 
is the responsibility of a combination of classroom and special teacher. 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR TH: TEACHING OF PUPPETRY 


Type of school 


All 
Responsible agent Large | Medium |Small | Town | Rural | schools 


city sized city 


city 
Classroom teacher 32 55 2s 21 34 34 
Supervisor 2 10 3 1 3 
Special teacher 2 6 3 24 11 9 
Combination (classroom 
and special teacher) 14 9 19 3 oS 10 
No one 52 28 43 48 50 45 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 69 40 s2 55 59 57 


The exceedingly high percentage in each type of school who failed 
to check this item, together with the high percentage who checked 
that no one was responsible for the activity, would lead to the con- 
clusion that puppetry is not included in very many art programs. Only 
in the medium-sized cities does it appear that puppetry is included 
in a substantial number of art programs. 

Forty-five per cent of all those who checked the item stated that 
no one is responsible for this art activity and 57 per cent of all the 
cases failed to check the item. Where puppetry is taught, it is more 
the responsibility of the classroom teacher than that of either the special 
teacher or a combination. 


Wood construction. Table 8 shows percentages of teachers dis- 
tributed according to who is responsible for the teaching of wood con- 
struction. There is evidently more tendency to place this responsibility 
on the classroom teacher in the medium-sized cities than in any other 
type of school. Only in the town schools does it appear that the super- 
visor or special teacher is responsible for wood construction. The 
percentages of cases wherein the responsibility is shared is not large 
for any type of school. 
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TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Type of school 
Responsib All 

Le agent Large | Medium |Smal1 | Town |Rural | schools 
city j|sized jcity 


city 
Classroom teacher 40 64 23 19 42 39 
Supervisor 10 3 1 3 
Special teacher 4 3 22 7 6 
Combination (classroom 
and special teacher) ll 4 16 3 7 9 
No one 49 28 48 53 43 44 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 68 43 57 57 56 57 


A high percentage of cases in all types of schools either failed to 
check the item or checked that no one is responsible for the activity. 
Where the activity is included, the responsibility generally rests heavy 
with the classroom teacher. 


Miscellaneous crafts. Table 9 shows how responsibility is allocated 
for the teaching of miscellaneous crafts. Where miscellaneous crafts 
are taught, the classroom teacher alone, or a combination of classroom 
and special teacher, carries the larger responsibility. The responsibility 
is allocated to the supervisor or special teacher most often in small 
cities and towns. 

An examination of the percentages of teachers who did not check 
the item and of those who checked that no one is responsible for mis- 
cellaneous crafts would indicate that miscellaneous crafts are not a 
part of the program in more than four fifths of the large city schools, 
and in only about two thirds of the rural areas, towns, and small city 
schools. Miscellaneous crafts are evidently much more often included 
in the art program of the medium-sized city schools than in the other 
schools. 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED HOW RESPON- 
SIBILITY IS ALLOCATED FOR THE TEACHING OF MISCELLANEOUS CRAFTS 


| Type of school an 
Responsible agent Large | Medium} Small} Town Rural| schools 
city | sized | city 
city 
Classroom teacher 57 62 41 33 S4 Sl 
Supervisor s 10 2 1 3 
Special teacher 1 Ss 5 16 7 6 
Combination (classroom 
and special teacher) 28 20 23 12 15 19 
No one 14 9 21 37 23 20 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 79 24 43 42 43 41 
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Combining all types of schools, over half of those who checked 
the item indicated that responsibility for teaching crafts rests with 
the classroom teacher. In all, 41 per cent of the cases in this study 
did not check the item and 20 per cent of those who did check the item 
checked that no one is responsible. This would indicate that crafts 


is not included in over half the art programs in Indiana elementary 
schools. 


The importance of art activities. Table 10 shows the ranking in 
importance by the teachers of the various activities which make up the 
art program. Drawing maintains first rank in every size of school. 
This activity and the activity of weaving—which ranks seventh—are 
the only activities which show such consistency in rank between schools 
of various sizes. The ranking order of importance of all the various 
activities is: (1) drawing, (2) design activities, (3) painting, (4) 
mural painting, (5) miscellaneous crafts, (6) clay modeling, (7) weav- 
ing, (8) wood construction, and (9) puppetry. 


TABLE 10, TEACHERS' RANKING OF THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
MAKING UP THE ART PROGRAM 


Type of school 
Activit All 
y Large | Medium | Small| Town] Rural | schools 
city sized |city 
city 
Drawing 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Painting 3 2 3 4 + 3 
Mural painting 2 3 6 6 6 4 
Design activities 2 2 2 2 
Clay modeling 5 6 4 § 5 6 
Weaving 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Puppetry 8 9 8 8 9 9 
Wood construction 9 8 9 9 8 8 
Miscellaneous crafts 6 § 5 3 3 5 


Teachers from the medium-sized cities ranked painting higher 
than did those from other types of schools. Teachers in large cities 
and medium-sized cities ranked mural painting much more important 
than did the teachers from small city, town, and rural schools. Design 
activities were ranked somewhat more important by teachers in the 
small city, town, and rural schools than by those in the large city and 
medium-sized city schools. 

Teachers from the small cities ranked clay modeling somewhat 
more important than did those from any of the other cities. Puppetry 
and wood construction showed only slight variation in rank among 
schools from various sized communities. Miscellaneous crafts were 
ranked higher by town and rural teachers than by teachers from the 
larger communities. 
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The importance of relationships between art and other activities. 
Table 11 shows the teacher ranking of the importance of using various 
sources of inspiration for appropriate art activities. Teachers from 
all except the large city schools ranked holidays and seasons as fore- 
most in importance in this respect and those in the large city schools 
ranked them no lower than third. Music and abstract design were 
generally ranked least in importance by teachers from all types of 
schools. These sources were not ranked much lower than science or 
physical education and health. Slightly less important than holidays 
and seasons was imagination, which in turn was followed by social 
studies. When all responses were combined for all types of schools, 
the ranking of inspirational sources was as follows: (1) holidays and 
seasons, (2) imagination, (3) social studies, (4) literature, (5) out-of- 
school experiences, (6) other school activities, (7) science, (8) physical 
education and health, (9) abstract design, and (10) music. 


TABLE 11. ‘TEACHERS’ RANKING OF THE IMPORTANCE OF USING VARIOUS 
SOURCES OF INSPIRATION FOR APPROPRIATE ART ACTIVITIES 


Type of school 
All 
Activity Large | Medium | Small); Town| Rural] schools 
city | sized | city 
city 

Holidays and seasons 3 1 1 1 1 1 
Music 10 10 9 9 9 10 
Social studies 1 2 4 4 3 3 
Literature 5 4 5 3 5 4 
Science 7 5 6 7 8 7 
Physical education 

and health 9 7 8 8 7 8 
Other school ac- 

tivities 6 8 7 6 6 6 
Imagination 2 3 2 2 2 2 
Abstract design 8 9 10 10 10 9 
Out-of-school 

experiences “ 6 3 5 4 5 


Summary of activities in the art program. An analysis of Tables 
1 through 10 by types of schools considered gives a clear picture of 
the kind of art experiences in each group. In rural areas, slightly 
more than one half of the teachers reported that they have full re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of drawing, with 23 per cent reporting 
that a special teacher or supervisor is in charge. Only 17 per cent 
reported a dual responsibility of classroom teacher and supervisor. 
Five per cent of the teachers reported no instruction in this field. 

In the field of painting, the responsibility is relatively the same, 
although 21 per cent reported that no one is responsible for painting 
experiences. Responses with regard to allocation of responsibility 
for design activities shows substantially the same relative proportions. 
According to the responses from rural schools, in 38 per cent of the 
cases mural painting is in charge of the classroom teacher, in 12 per 
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cent it is in charge of the supervisor or special teacher, and in 12 per 
cent it is taught by a combination of classroom and special teacher. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the rural teachers reported that no one is in 
charge of this activity. Fifty-five per cent of the classroom teachers 
reported that they have full responsibility for clay experiences; 11 
per cent reported that this activity is left to special teacher or 
supervisor; while 10 per cent reported that the responsibility is a 
joint one. Twenty-four per cent of the teachers reported that no 
one is in charge of this activity. Again, about half of the teachers 
reported they are responsible for weaving activities, a small number 
reported the special teacher or dual responsibility, and 38 per cent 
reported that no one is responsible. Thirty-four per cent of the teachers 
responding assume responsibility for the teaching of puppetry, 15 per 
cent reported a special teacher or dual responsibility, while 50 per 
cent reported no one responsible. Approximately this same percentage 
distribution held true for wood construction work. Fifty-four per cent 
of the classroom teachers said they are in charge of miscellaneous 
crafts, 23 per cent reported a special teacher or a combination re- 
sponsibility, while 23 per cent reported that no one is responsible. 

Perhaps of more significance than the allocation of responsibility 
are the percentages of cases in which no one is responsible, which, con- 
sidered with the percentages not reporting on the items, gives the 
probable total of those who offer none of these activities in their 
classroom. Nine per cent of the total number of teachers did not 
check the item dealing with responsibility for the teaching of draw- 
ing; 39 per cent did not check the item dealing with the teaching of 
painting; 51 per cent did not check that dealing with the teaching of 
mural painting; 41 per cent did not check responsibility for design 
activities; 42 per cent did not check responsibility for clay modeling; 
54 per cent did not check responsibility for the teaching of weaving; 
59 per cent did not report responsibility for the teaching of puppetry; 
56 per cent did not check the item covering wood construction; and 43 
per cent did not check the item covering miscellaneous crafts. 

A separate analysis of the various items of the responsibility of 
teachers reporting from rural areas reveals a most limited program 
confined almost entirely to drawing, with little if any attempt to do 
painting and craft work of any kind. In rural communities, the values 
of craft work in terms of recreational possibilities are particularly 
significant, but our schools are making little if any attempt to intro- 
duce youngsters to these worth-while pursuits. 

In the case of teachers reporting from small towns, we find a 
greater degree of help from the special teacher. Almost a third of the 
teachers reported that the special teacher is responsible for drawing, 
painting, mural painting, and design. An additional 26 per cent re- 
ported a combination of responsibility for teaching drawing, with 
lesser percentages reporting combined responsibility in the other three 
activities. Twenty-nine per cent of the teachers reporting said that 
no one is responsible for clay modeling; 47 per cent reported no re- 
sponsibility for weaving; 48 per cent reported no responsibility for 
puppetry; and 53 per cent reported no responsibility for wood con- 
struction. 
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Again, the figures covering no responsibility for the various 
activities must be considered in conjunction with the percentages of 
teachers who did not report, and who, it may be assumed, represent 
additional numbers not offering these experiences. Teachers not re- 
porting as to responsibility for various activities were: drawing, 7 
per cent; painting, 35 per cent; mural painting, 49 per cent; design 
activities, 41 per cent; clay modeling, 43 per cent; weaving, 57 per 
cent; puppetry, 55 per cent; wood construction, 57 per cent; and mis- 
cellaneous crafts, 42 per cent. As in the case of the rural teachers, 
we can only conclude that, in the towns, art is a matter of drawing 
lessons in more than one half of the schools represented by teachers 
reporting. 

In one respect, the scene is changed when the columns representing 
teachers reporting from small cities are considered. Here we find a 
smaller percentage of teachers teaching their own art entirely and a 
larger percentage (over one third) teaching in combination with the 
special teachers. The percentage reporting that all art is taught by 
supervisor or special teacher only has dropped appreciably. Since 
most art educators agree that the teaching combination of room 
teachers and special teacher or consultant guidance provides the richest 
art experiences for children, we find here a hopeful trend. The per- 
centages indicate, too, that here a broader program in art is offered 
than in the rural areas, with appreciably larger percentages reporting 
some responsibility in the teaching of the various crafts. The number 
of teachers not reporting on these items dropped appreciably. 

The teachers reporting from medium-sized cities can be con- 
gratulated upon their art programs, if the evidence is reliable. In 
every activity listed, a higher percentage of classroom teachers in this 
type of schcol are in complete charge of their art programs. To 
them, therefore, goes the credit for wider participation in each of the 
craft areas. They hold their own, also, in painting and design, with 
only the large cities surpassing them in total percentages offering 
these experiences. The percentages in this group which show no one in 
charge of the teaching of clay modeling, weaving, puppetry, and wood 
construction, plus the percentages which failed to check these items, 
indicate that much remains to be done to extend and improve the art 
program in schools of this type. 

Teachers reporting from large cities indicate that about one fourth 
are in complete charge of their own painting, drawing, and design 
activities, with about 60 per cent reporting a combined responsibility 
with the special teachers. From 10 to 15 per cent reported the special 
teacher or supervisor in complete charge of these areas. In the columns 
indicating full teacher responsibility in the various crafts, the per- 
centage rises with increase in the size of community, while the special 
teacher and dual responsibility figures drop in inverse ratio. The 
figures showing no responsibility are quite interesting; while only 13 
per cent and 14 per cent show no responsibility for clay work and 
miscellaneous crafts, respectively, the figures in this column for weav- 
ing, puppetry, and wood construction are 45, 52, and 49 per cent, 
respectively. The number not reporting on these questions from large 
cities are interesting also; for while approximately one fourth failed 
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to check the items regarding responsibility in drawing, painting, and 
design, 43 per cent failed to report regarding responsibility for clay 
work, 65 per cent failed to check the item covering weaving, 69 per 
cent did not check the item covering puppetry, 68 per cent failed to 
check the item covering wood construction, and 79 per cent failed to 
check the item for miscellaneous crafts. We can safely conclude, 
therefore, that in the large cities represented in this study the em- 
phasis in the art program is preponderantly on two-dimensional work, 
with comparatively little opportunity given for experiences in crafts. 

Table 10, which shows the ranks of these same activities in the 
order of their importance in the making of the art program, bears 
out this same conclusion. 

Art educators are in accord with general educators in the belief 
that art experiences of children should be closely integrated with their 
other school experiences and with their out-of-school interests. While 
holiday and seasonal happenings rightly assume some importance in 
the child’s life, they are hardly to be considered of first importance. 
Yet they rank first as a source of subject matter in all schools except 
those in large cities. To anyone familiar with the traditional elemen- 
tary classroom, the art work based on holidays and seasons is all too 
familiar. The stereotyped kind of room decoration based on the 
calendar too often absorbs the major portion of the children’s art expe- 
riences. Room arrangement and decoration should be an important 
part of the children’s art, for the schoolroom is theirs in which to 
live, but the teacher should give careful thought to the kind of expe- 
riences the children have in this connection, basing them on sound 
principles of interior decoration rather than on a celebration of a suc- 
cession of minor holidays. 

Teachers in large cities ranked social studies as first for source 
material. This reflects the widespread practice of correlating art and 
social studies, which has been prevalent in many of our better schools 
throughout the past decade or more. Without attempting to discredit 
this procedure, the question may be raised as to whether equally good 
sources of inspiration may not be found in other areas which rank 
much lower on the scale. Music ranks ninth and tenth in all cases. 
Yet the interrelation of art and music is very close. Even the vocabu- 
lary, i.e., “rhythm,” “harmony,” ete., is in many cases the same. It 
would seem that here is an opportunity for integration, the possibilities 
of which have not been explored. Imagination ranks high on the table, 
but one wonders how this quality has been put to work when the 
obvious opportunities in music and abstract design have been more 
or less disregarded. 


CHAPTER III 
ALLOCATION OF TIME DEVOTED TO ART 


Periods each week. Table 12 shows the percentage distribution of 
teachers distributed with regard to the number of periods each week 
devoted to art. It is apparent that, in the large city schools, three 
periods a week for art is the most popular practice, since about four 
in ten of the teachers in these situations follow this practice. In addi- 
tion, about one in four teaches art five periods a week and about one 
in five teaches it four periods a week. 


TABLE 12, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO jo THE NUM- 
BER OF PERIODS EACH WEEK DEVOTED TO ART IW THEIR R 


Type of school a3 
Mumber of periods Large |Medium | Small| Town| Rural | schools 
city |sized | city 
city 
one 6 14 3 4 22 13 
1 2 23 39 29 44 fe) 
2 3s 34 47 24 26 
3 41 18 14 6 6 16 
4 19 6 3 7 
5s 25 5 2 7 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 6 8 x 9 5s 6 


Somewhat over a third of the teachers in the medium-sized city 
schools listed two periods a week devoted to art. In addition, almost 
a fourth listed only one period, while nearly one in five listed three 
periods. There were 14 per cent of these teachers who stated that 
no periods are devoted to art as such. 

In the small cities one or two periods a week for art appeared to 
be the most popular practice. In several it is taught three periods 
a week, while in some it is taught four or five periods a week. 
In both the town and the rural schools only a few teachers de- 
vote as many as three periods a week to art. In the town schools 
nearly half of the teachers listed two periods a week, and in the rural 
schools almost the same number listed one period a week. The town 
schools showed high percentages listing one period a week, and the 
rural schools high percentages listing two periods a week. Fourteen 
per cent of the town school teachers and 22 per cent of the rural school 
teachers stated that there are no periods devoted te art as such. 

In combining all types of schools, the practice of devoting either 
one or two periods a week prevails in over half of the situations. About 
13 per cent of these teachers have no art period. About 16 per cent 
have three periods a week. There are only a few instances in which 
art is taught as many as four or five periods a week. 
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Length of period when art is a separate subject. Table 13 shows 
how teachers checked the number of minutes in the art period when 
art is taught as a separate subject. It is apparent that a 25- to 35- 
minute period is most prevalent in the large city schools. In the 
medium-sized city schools the most popular length of period is 30 to 
40 minutes, with a considerable number listing a 50-minute period. 
In the small city schools 25 to 30 minutes appear to be the most 
popular. The length of period devoted to art in the town schools 
varies more than that for any other type of school, covering a rather 
even range from 25 to 50 minutes. In the rural schools about 38 
per cent of the teachers checked that they have either a 25- or a 30- 
minute period. Another 25 per cent of rural teachers have a 40- to 45- 
minute period, and over one in ten has a 15-minute period. 

TABLE 13. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE AVER- 


AGE NUMBER OF MINUTES IN THE ART PERIOD IN THEIR ROOM WHEN ART 
TAUGHT AS A SEPARATE SUBJECT 


Type of school 
ef Large [Medium | town | Rurei | schools 
city j|sized jcity 
city 

15 2 7 2 5 12 6 
20 11 7 6 7 
25 29 8 14 15 15 17 
30 29 29 31 25 23 27 
3s 22 13 7 10 6 11 
40 3 16 1 11 13 13 
45 2 7 9 15 12 9 
50 3 11 5 10 6 6 
More than 50 4 7 3 7 5 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 9 15 2 1s 15 1 


Nearly 70 per cent of all teachers listed periods ranging in length 
from 25 to 40 minutes; about 20 per cent have longer periods than 
these; and about 13 per cent have shorter periods. 


Minutes each week in an integrated program. The allocation of 
teacher responses to the inquiry concerning how many minutes each 
week are devoted to art when art is entirely integrated with other 
school activities is shown in Table 14. If we may accept the per- 
centages who did not check this item as indicative of the fact that they 
do not teach art as an entirely integrated subject, it is apparent that 
from well over half to three fourths of the teachers in the various 
communities do not follow this procedure. It is further apparent that 
the larger communities devote more time to integrated art than do 
the smaller communities and rural areas. 
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TABLE 14. PERCENTAGE yep ing OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE AVER- 
AGE NUMBER OF MINUTES EACH WEEK DEVOTED 10 ART WHEN ART IS ENTIRE- 
LY INTEGRATED WITH OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Type of school 
Number of minutes Large |Medium | Small | Town| Rural 
city |sized jcity 
city 

Less than 30 6 6 18 37 39 26 
40 3 13 8 23 15 13 
50 6 9 5 13 7 8 
60 11 6 18 7 18 14 
70 3 6 3 1 2 
80 9 13 13 7 8 
90 17 22 13 3 4 9 
100 17 6 8 2 5 
More than 100 29 31 is 3 7 4 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 7 63 72 59 $8 65 


Minutes each week in a combined program. Table 15 shows the 
distribution of teacher responses to the question of the number of 
minutes each week devoted to art when art is taught both as a separate 
and as an integrated subject. An observation of the percentages 
of teachers who failed to check this item would seem to indicate that 
about half of these teachers do not follow this practice. This would 
mean that the other half teach art either as a separate subject or as an 
entirely integrated subject, or do not teach it at all. 

TABLE 15. jae DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHEC 


KED THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF MINUTES EACH WEEK DEVOTED TO ART WHEN THE ACTIVITY IS 
TAUGHT BOTH AS A SEPARATE AND INTEGRATED SUBJECT 


Type of school 
Number of minutes Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural 
city sized city 
city 

Less than 30 7 2 10 15 22 12 
40 4 12 14 8 16 11 
50 3 2 8 6 4 
60 1 10 16 26 11 12 
70 3 5 3 4 
60 4 7 6 10 10 8 
90 s 17 17 1s 10 12 
100 25 10 7 6 10 
More than 100 52 37 21 13 15 27 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 45 53 42 47 55 49 
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There appears to be in these data some indication that art as a 
combined activity is taught more frequently in the larger communities. 
When the responses of teachers from all communities are analyzed, it 
appears that about half of them devote as much as 90 to 100 minutes 
a week to the teaching of art in this combination, while another 40 per 
cent or more devote 60 minutes or less a week to this practice. 


Summary. In comparison to communities of other sizes, large cities 
give a greater number of periods each week to the teaching of art, with 
85 per cent reporting from three to five periods each week. This 
group also ranks highest in total number of minutes devoted to art. 
Two periods a week are the most popular number among medium-sized 
cities, small cities, and towns. Medium-sized cities give a greater 
amount of time a week to art, however, than do the small cities and 
towns. The situation as to time allocation is particularly bad in the 
rural schools, with 22 per cent having no art period and 44 per cent 
having only one period a week. As would be expected, therefore, the 
rural schools give the least amount of time to art, with town schools 
next. 

It is rather surprising that as many as 6 per cent of all teachers 
attempt to teach art during a 15-minute period and another 7 per cent 
devote only 20 minutes to the art period. The length of the art period 
should vary, of course, with the age of the child and the type of ac- 
tivity. However, even very young children can spend 30 minutes or 
more profitably engaged in art activities in which they are intensely 
interested. Periods of time less than that are wasteful in that too 
much time is spent in routine care of materials. A very short period 
almost automatically prescribes limiting the materials used to those 
which are very easy to care for, i.e., crayons and paper. 

The data on partial and total integration of art with other school 
subject matter reveal that the large and medium-sized city schools not 
only give more time to art than do the other schools, but also that 
more of these teachers are using this means of enriching the whole 
school program through providing correlated art experiences. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ART 


Room teachers’ responsibility. Table 16 shows what proportion of 
art these teachers themselves teach. The placing of this responsibility 
on the teacher alone appears to be a heavier practice in rural, medium- 
sized city, and town schools than in either large city or small city 
schools. More than twice as many rural teachers as teachers in the 
large city schools, and more than three times as many rural teachers 
as small city teachers, have the sole responsibility of teaching art. 
On the other hand, about six in ten of the teachers in large cities are 
not responsible for more than one fifth of the teaching of art. 


TABLE 16. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE PRO- 
PORTION OF ART WHICH THEY THEMSELVES TBACH 


Type of school 
Proportion Large | Medium | Small | Town | Rural a 
city j|sized | city 
city 

All 25 43 16 34 s2 36 
Nine tenths 3 11 7 10 7 
Pour fifths 4 2 1 
Seven tenths 6 7 6 2 4 
Three fifths 1 2 2 7 1 2 
One half 2 13 16 9 9 9 
Two fifths 4 6 7 3 3 4 
Three tenths 8 3 6 ‘2 2 a 
One fifth 26 6 11 6 1 9 
One tenth 35 13 wi’? 2 13 
None s 11 19 16 10 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 4 1 6 9 y 7 


The practice of allocating responsibility for the teaching of art 
solely to the special teacher is non-existent in the large city schools. 
In other schools, this practice ranges from 5 per cent of the cases 
in the medium-sized city schools to 19 per cent of the cases in town 
schools. 

The data show that more than a third of all classroom teachers 
teach all of their art, and that about another fourth teach none or 
practically none. Percentages listing other proportions are well 
scattered. 


Exchange of responsibility. Table 17 shows the distribution of 
teacher responses to the question as to whether or not they help with 
art instruction in other classrooms. It is apparent that the practice of 
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TABLE 17. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED WHETHER 
OR NOT THEY HELP WITH THE ART INSTRUCTION IN OTHER CLASSROOMS 


Type of school 
All 
Status Large | Medium | Small | Town | Rural | schools 
city | sized | city 
city 
Do help in other 
rooms 3 6 2 4 6 4 
Do not help in other 
rooms 97 94 98 96 94 96 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 11 13 9 9 1 12 


exchanging teachers in this field is not prevalent to any great degree, 
since only 6 per cent of the teachers in both the medium-sized city schools 
and the rural schools listed this practice and even lesser percentages 
listed it in the other types of schools. In all, apparently only about 4 per 
cent of the elementary teachers help with the art program in rooms 
other than their own. 


Available assistance. Table 18 shows a percentage distribution of 
teachers who indicated the type of assistance available to them in teach- 
ing art. The percentages in this table total more than 100, owing to 
the fact that the teachers were asked to check all of the items which 
apply to their situations. 

Nearly three fourths of the rural and town teachers have no 
assistance in the teaching of art, and even in the medium-sized and 
small city schocls more than one third have no assistance. Informal 
day-to-day help from the supervisor or special teacher is available 
to more teachers in the large city schools than in any other type of 
school. This is also true for assistance from regularly scheduled 
group meetings with the supervisor or special teacher, from individual 
consultations with supervisor or special teacher, from workshops, and 
from up-to-date literature. 

It is apparent in all the data with regard to teaching assistance 
that the extent of the assistance has a high correlation with the size 
of the community in which the teacher teaches. Many teachers in the 
small city, town, and rural schools did not check the item, which would 
seem to reinforce the above conclusion. 

Nearly half of all the teachers reporting have no assistance in 
teaching art. About a fourth have informal day-to-day help from 
the supervisor, another fourth have regularly scheduled group meet- 
ings with the supervisor, and another fourth have access to workshops. 
Nearly three in ten have individual consultations with the supervisor 
and about one in five has up-to-date books to refer to. Only 12 per 
cent of the teachers gain art teaching assistance through visitation to 
other schools. 
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TABLE 16, 


ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE TO THEM 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED — OF 
IN THE TEACHING OF THEIR OWN AR 


Type of school 


Type of assist = 
OF Large |Medium |Small | Town | Rural | schools 
city sized city 
city 

No assistance 8 38 34 73 71 44 
Informal day-to-day 

help from supervisor, 

special teacher or 

others 45 23 8 15 12 22 
Regularly scheduled 

group meetings with 

supervisor or special 

teacher 56 13 31 3 1 25 
Individual consulta- 

tions with supervisor 

or special teacher 53 21 36 9 10 29 
Regularly scheduled 

institutes 10 23 1 4 
Especially scheduled 

institutes 7 17 4 3 
Workshops 65 23 22 1 25 
Extension courses 2 3 1 3 8 4 
Visitation to other 

schools 10 20 7 3 15 12 
Meetings with visit- 

ing specialists or 

consultants 14 8 3 3 7 
State division or 

national conventions 1 1 1 2 * 
Up-to-date books 34 17 1 12 13 21 
Per .cent of total not 

checking item 11 19 48 55 38 Re) 


Adequacy of facilities. 


TABLE 19. 


Table 19 shows what courses of study in 
art are available to these teachers. 


OF STUDY AVAILABLE TO THEM 


The most striking statistics re- 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED COURSE 


Type of school 
Available courses All 
of study Large |Medium | Small| Town | Rural | schools 
city sized city 
city 
None 10 50 64 69 73 53 
Local course of study 73 33 27 29 21 37 
t That Enriches 
iv for Tndfana's 
en 53 6 5 5 16 
Courses of study orig- 
inally prepared for 
other communities 11 ll 8 2 10 9 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 6 18 25 34 26 22 
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vealed in this table are those which show that 53 per cent of all the 
teachers who checked this item have no course of study available. When 
this fact is combined with the fact that 22 per cent did not check the 
item, it is apparent that well over half of the Indiana elementary 
teachers do not have a course of study in art. The teachers from 
the large city schools are at a distinct advantage over those from 
other types of schools in this respect. 

Table 20 shows the percentages of teachers allocated with regard 
to their own appraisal of the adequacy of their art teaching facilities. 
This table reveals a striking similarity among the various types of 
schools in this respect. Therefore, the percentages for teachers from 
all types of schools combined very closely approximate the percentages 
for each type of school separately. Twenty-three per cent of all of 
these teachers stated that they have no facilities whatever, while 
another 39 per cent stated that their facilities are not adequate. Only 
5 per cent of the teachers stated that their facilities are adequate, while 
about one third felt that facilities are fairly adequate. If it may be 
assumed that the 7 per cent who failed to check this item actually 
have no facilities, it would appear that about two thirds of the elemen- 
tary teachers in Indiana either have no facilities or have very inade- 
quate facilities for the teaching of art. 


TABLE 20. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED THE 
DEGREE OF ADEQUACY OF THEIR ART TEACHING FACILITIES 


Type of school 
All 
Status Large |Medium | Small | Town; Rural / schools 
city j|sized j|city 
city 

No facilities what- 

ever 14 20 20 25 31 23 
Facilities not ade- 

quate 50 33 41 41 31 39 
Pacilities fairly 

adequate 32 43 32 33 33 34 
Pacilities adequate 5 5 8 2 § 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 2 3 7 14 9 7 


Adequacy of materials. Table 21 shows how adequate the teachers 
thought their supply of art materials to be. There are two definite 
indications in this table: (1) the adequacy of drawing and painting 
materials is proportionate to the size of the community; that is, ade- 
quacy in the larger cities exceeds that in the other types of communi- 
ties; (2) the adequacy of craft materials is certainly not so great as 
that for either painting and drawing. Very few teachers in the large 
city, town, and rural schools stated that all materials are adequate; in 
fact, only 19 per cent in the medium-sized cities and 13 per cent in the 
small cities felt that they have adequate materials. Twenty-eight per 
cent of all the teachers stated that art materials are limited to crayons 
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TABLE 21. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED 1HE 
DEGREE OF ADEQUACY OF THEIR ART MATERIALS 


Type of school 
All 
Status Large |Medium {Small [Town | Rural| schools 
city j|sized icity 
city 


No materials what- 
ever 1 1 4 6 3 


Limited to crayons 
and paper 16 12 22 33 42 28 


Pairly adequate 
materials for draw- 
ing and painting but 
little or none for 
crafts 75 64 62 $7 49 60 


Fairly adequate 
materials for crafts 
but limited materials 
for drawing and 
painting 2 6 2 3 1 2 


Adequate materials 6 19 13 3 2 7 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 2 6 6 9 6 6 


and paper, 60 per cent felt that drawing and painting materials are 
fairly adequate, while only 2 per cent felt that craft materials are 
adequate. 


Summary. With 36 per cent of all teachers teaching all their own 
art, and an additional 7 per cent teaching nine tenths of theirs, the 
importance of pre-service and in-service training of the classroom 
teacher in art education is apparent. 

The percentages reflect two widely different patterns: either the 
teachers teach all of their own art or else they teach very little or none 
of it, with comparatively few indicating a middle-of-the-road policy. 
Is it possible for the special teacher or supervisor to acquaint herself 
with the needs of the hundreds of children whose experiences in art are 
her direct responsibilty well enough to meet their individual need? 
On the other hand, is the classroom teacher who has no help from a 
supervisor able to plan and carry on a program which makes possible 
optimum growth in aesthetic skill and appreciation? 

Reference should also be made here to the results of Tables 18 and 
19, for it then becomes evident that many of the teachers in the rural 
and town groups who are totally responsible for their own art have no 
assistance whatever in the form of workshops, courses of study, up-to- 
date literature, etc. Also, according to Table 32, it can be deduced 
that, while their college preparation is not noticeably worse than the 
average for all groups, they certainly have not been given the prepara- 
tion they should have in order to carry on the full load of art instruc- 
tion in their classrooms. 

A lesser percentage of small city teachers do all their teaching 
of art. Most of them, however, receive some help from the art super- 
visor, while 19 per cent teach no art. 
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In the medium-sized cities, 43 per cent of the teachers teach their 
own art. Data from Tables 18 and 19 indicate that they, too, are re- 
ceiving very little help from in-service training programs or from up- 
to-date literature. Their pre-service training in this field, as indicated 
in Table 32, is somewhat better than that of other groups. 

Only a negligible proportion of teachers indicated that they help 
with art instruction in classrooms other than their own. Considering 
the fact that training in art education varies in quantity and kind, and, 
too, that there is a wide range in aptitude and interest, it would seem 
that the teachers have a resource in a possible exchange of talents 
which is not being utilized. It is, perhaps, neither expedient nor wise 
for one teacher to bear the full load of art instruction in several rooms. 
It does seem, however, that well trained and interested teachers could 
share their enthusiasm and techniques in return for help in other 
areas with great benefit to the whole program. 

In considering the percentage distribution of teachers who indi- 
cated the various types of assistance available to them, it is well to 
remember that they were asked to check all items which applied. Some 
may have checked only one type of assistance, therefore, while others 
may have checked more than one. The most significant fact to be 
pointed out is that 44 per cent of teachers reporting from all groups 
stated that they have no help of the types listed. It should also be 
emphasized that the individual aids listed are in themselves nothing 
unusual—they are merely the types of help given to teachers in any 
field in an effort to keep instruction up-to-date and in accord with 
good practices. 

The teachers from the large city group receive the greatest amount 
of help in almost every category. Supervision seems more effective; 
workshops have been participated in by 65 per cent of these teachers; 
and, while only 34 per cent reported access to up-to-date books, still that 
is twice the percentage of the next highest group reporting this aid. 

It is recognized that visitation to modern school systems is an 
effective means of improving instruction. Yet only 10 per cent from 
large cities, 20 per cent from medium-sized cities, 7 per cent from small 
cities, 3 per cent from towns, and 15 per cent from rural areas are 
availing themselves of this help. 

Help available to small and medium-sized city teachers is much 
less, with over one third of these teachers reporting no assistance what- 
ever. The situation is even more serious in the town and rural groups, 
with over 70 per cent of those reporting stating they receive no assist- 
ance whatever. The percentages of teachers not checking this item 
also should be taken into consideration, since it may be assumed that 
any help received by teachers who did not bother to check the item 
is negligible in amount. Thirty-four per cent of all teachers did not 
report on this item, while those from town and rural groups not report- 
ing represented about 50 per cent of all teachers in those groups. 

The continued professional growth of teachers in service is of great 
importance in increasing the effectiveness of every school system. Educa- 
tion in our society must remain in a state of flux in its efforts to provide 
the best possible training for youth in a changing world. Teachers can- 
not meet the needs of today’s children if their teaching is based on 
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training received years ago, even if that preparation was the best 
available at that time. In art, as in other fields, materials and 
methods, aims and philosophy, are changing. Through a strong in- 
service training program, the classroom teacher is kept informed and 
is helped in the task of evaluating new practices in terms of an up-to- 
date philosophy. 

The latest art bulletin of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Art That Enriches Living for Indiana’s Children (1946), seems 
to have received a very faulty distribution, with 53 per cent of the 
teachers reporting its availability in the large city groups while only 
slightly over 5 per cent from other areas reported its availability. 
Certainly a booklet of this sort would be of great help in the art pro- 
gram. If reprints cannot be made available, perhaps it is time for the 
Department to issue a new bulletin in this field. 

Most teachers in large cities reported the availability of a local 
course of study. In medium-sized and small cities and in towns, 
slightly less than one third of the teachers have access to a local course 
of study while only 21 per cent of the rural teachers have such help. 
It is true that to follow a course of study to the letter results in in- 
flexibility and an inability to meet individual needs. However, a good 
course of study provides a frame of reference within which a teacher 
can work toward a planned purposeful program for each individual 
as well as for the group as a whole. 

A very good way to improve instruction in any field is for the 
teachers to get together and, as a group project, write a course of study 
for their own future use. If this is done as a result of sound study 
of literature and modern practices in the field, great good can result. 
It is evident, however, that the majority of teachers in all groups except 
those in large cities have neglected this means of self-improvement. 

Facilities in the questionnaire were defined as “sink, storage cabi- 
nets, work tables, tools for craft work, etc.” About 23 per cent of 
teachers in all areas reported they had no facilities whatever; an addi- 
tional 39 per cent reported “facilities not adequate”; and only 5 per 
cent reported “adequate.” The apparent reluctance of many teachers 
to introduce craft work may well be due to a total lack of working 
and storage space. The absence of large work spaces, either tables or 
easels, also automatically limits the size of drawings and paintings and 
so results in small, cramped work. 

The same general picture holds true with reference to adequacy 
of materials. Teachers from large communities express greater satis- 
faction as far as adequacy of drawing and painting materials is con- 
cerned, but almost all teachers in each group indicate inadequacy of 
craft materials. The total percentages show that only 7 per cent of 
all the teachers feel that they have adequate materials of all kinds; 
2 per cent feel that, although they have fairly adequate materials for 
crafts, their drawing and painting supplies are limited; while 60 per 
cent feel they have fuirly adequate supplies for drawing and painting 
but little or no craft materials. Twenty-eight per cent of the total 
group reported that they have only crayons and paper available, while 
3 per cent stated they have no art supplies whatever. 
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It is true that there is a great range in what various teachers 
accomplish with given materials. Many teachers make of the art pro- 
gram a vital experience, even if limited to crayons and paper. Ob- 
viously, however, the values forthcoming from a wide experience with 
many materials are lost in such a limited program. 

The question arises as to whether the inadequacies of materials 
and facilities result from a lack of funds in the budgets of the schools 
in question, or whether this condition is a result of a limited vision 
on the part of teachers and administration as to the values inherent in 
an art program unhampered by extreme limitations of supplies and 
equipment. 
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CHAPTER V 


RANKING IN IMPORTANCE OF 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


The statistical ranking by these teachers of the importance they 
gave to various teaching procedures is shown in Table 22. The teachers 
in all types of schools gave first rank to the procedure of correlating 
art with other subjects. Teachers from all types of schools also gave 
second rank to providing opportunities for self-expression, and third 
rank to providing opportunities for free creative activity. Of the eight 
possible procedures listed, coloring mimeographed outlines as an art 
activity was ranked last by all teachers regardless of type of school. 
Next to last in order of importance was coloring mimeographed outlines 
to check reading ability, which was ranked fifth by rural teachers and 
seventh by all other teachers. 


TABLE 22. TEACHERS' RANKING OF THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS TEACHING 
PROCEDU RES 


Type of school 


Procedure Large | Medium | Small| Town] Rural | schools 
city | sized | city 
city 

Teaching art by dic- 

tated method 6 5 5 4 4 6 
Correlating art with 

other subjects 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Providing opportunity 

for free creative 

activity 3 3 3 3 3 2 
Emphasizing develop- 

ment of skill 5 6 6 6 7 5 
Providing experiences 

for aesthetic appre- 

ciation of art 4 4 4 5 6 4 
Providing opportunity 

for self-expression 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Coloring mimeographed 

outlines to check 

reading ability 7 7 7 7 5 7 
Coloring mimeographed 

outlines as an 

art activity 8 8 8 8 8 8 


According to the rating given by all teachers, the order of im- 
portance of various teaching procedures is as follows: (1) Correlating 
art with other subjects; (2) providing opportunity for free creative 
activity; (3) providing opportunity for self-expression; (4) providing 
experience for aesthetic appreciation; (5) emphasizing development of 
skill; (6) teaching art by dictated method; (7) coloring mimeo- 
graphed outlines to check reading ability; and (8) coloring mimeo- 
graphed outlines as an art activity. In general, there was high agree- 
ment between teachers from various types of schools on all of these 
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items. The discussion on the next few pages will be concerned with a 
further analysis of each of these procedures separately. 


Correlation of art with other activities. Table 23 shows the per- 
centage distribution of teachers who checked the degree with which 
art activities are closely correlated with other subjects. It is apparent 
that very few teachers in any type of school consider this procedure 
unimportant, since relatively few teachers checked that they never or 
rarely carry out such practice. It is also evident that there is a posi- 
tive correlation between the degree of emphasis on this procedure and 
the size of the school from which the teachers came. That is, teachers 
from large cities and medium-sized cities engage in this practice some- 
what more than those in small city schools and considerably more 
than those in town and rural schools. 


TABLE 23. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
DREE TO WHICH ART ACTIVITIES ARE CLOSELY CORRELATED WITH OTHER 


SUBJECTS 
Type of school 23 
A 
Degree Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city jsized |city 
city 

Never 2 3 1 
Rarely 4 6 5 3 
Occasionally 21 23 33 46 44 34 
often 79 77 63 46 48 61 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 2 8 121 15 13 10 


In all, 61 per cent of the total number of teachérs who checked 
the item correlate art with other subjects often, and another 34 per 
cent checked that they do this occasionally. Ten per cent of all 
teachers failed to check the item. It is probably safe to assume that 
a large number of these do not carry out such practices. 


Freely chosen activities. Table 24 shows the distribution of 
teachers in regard to their appraisal of how often their pupils engage 


TABLE 24, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
GREE TO WHICH THEIR PUPILS ENGAGE IN FREELY CHOSEN ART ACTIVITIES 


Type of school pom 
Degree Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city |sized j|city 


city 
Never 1 4 3 3 2 
Rarely 5 7 13 20 13 11 
Occasionally 39 32 4s 41 53 45 
Often 55 57 42 36 31 42 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 5 8 ln 18 13 11 
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in freely chosen art activities. It is interesting to note that in the 
small city schools no teachers feel that this practice is non-existent 
and comparatively few in any type of school checked that it is non- 
existent. 

If these data are reliable, it appears that the students in large 
cities and medium-sized cities have the opportunity to choose art activi- 
ties freely somewhat more often than do those in other types of schools. 
The frequency of freely chosen art activities in small city schools 
only slightly exceeds that in the town and rural schools. Of the teachers 
who checked the item, 87 per cent checked that freely chosen art 
activities are engaged in either occasionally or often. Only 11 per cent 
feel that such opportunity is rarely satisfied and only 2 per cent that 
it is never satisfied. In all, 11 per cent of these teachers did not check 
the item. Again, this may indicate that the percentage of cases in 
which freely chosen art activities occur never or rarely may be some- 
what larger than the statistics indicate. 


Emphasis on skill. Table 25 shows the appraisal of teachers in 
regard to how much the development of skill is emphasized in art 
instruction. Although there are some differences between types of 
schools, the figures in this table indicate generally that there is a high 
consistency in the emphasis placed upon this procedure. Somewhat 
more than half of the teachers checked that they emphasize develop- 
ment of skill occasionally, but very few in any type of school do so 
often. About one in five rarely emphasize development of skill. In 
all, 12 per cent of the teachers stated that they never emphasize the 
development of skill. 


TABLE %. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
Gl WHICH THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKILL IS EMPHASIZED IN THE ART 


Type of school 
Degree All 
Large |Medium {Small | Town | Rural | schools 
city j|sized jcity 
Never 18 5 8 17 10 12 
Rarely 27 20 17 17 20 21 
Occasionally 41 61 52 52 
Often 13 20 15 13 17 16 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 4 10 16 27 17 pty 


Development of aesthetic appreciation. The emphasis which 
teachers place upon the development of aesthetic appreciation through 
art is summarized in Table 26. This emphasis is apparently more 
prevalent in the large school systems than in the small towns and 
rural areas. However, comparatively few teachers from any type of 
school checked that they never emphasize aesthetic appreciation, a 
conclusion which must be tempered by the fact that large percentages 
of teachers in small cities, towns, and rural areas failed to check the 
item at all. When teachers from all types of schools are combined, it 
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TABLE 26. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
GREE TO WHICH PROVISION IS MADE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AESTHETIC 


APPRECIATION 
Type of school 
Degree all 
Large |Medium |Small | Town/ Rural] schools 
city j|sized jcity 
city 
Never 1 1 2 9 7 4 
Rarely 4 15 18 27 26 18 
Occasionally 47 56 57 45 48 * $0 
often 48 28 23 20 20 28 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 1 8 14 24 19 14 


appears that somewhat over three fourths of them either occasionally 
or often teach for the development of aesthetic appreciation. 


Provision for self-expression. An indication of how well the op- 
portunity is provided for self-expression through art may be gained 
by reference to Table 27. If the statistics in this table are reliable, 
there appears to be no dearth of such opportunity in any type of 
school. There is, however, some indication that the opportunity is 
provided more often in the larger systems. In all, 87 per cent of the 
teachers who checked this item feel that they are providing opportunity 
for self-expression either occasionally or often, with nearly half of 
the teachers checking often. Ten per cent of all the teachers failed 
to check the item. 


TABLE 27, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
GREE TO WHICH OPPORTUNITY IS PROVIDED THROUGH ART FOR SELF- 


EXPRESSION 
Type of school ana 
Degree Large |Medium {Small | Town] Rural] schools 
city |sized icity 
city 

Never 2 3 4 2 
Rarely 4 9 6 10 18 11 
Occasionally 26 fo) 46 52 47 40 
Often 70 62 45 35 32 47 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 2 8 1 19 1 10 


Use of colored outlines. Table 28 shows to what extent teachers 
feel that they are emphasizing the coloring of mimeographed outlines 
as an art activity. It is apparent that this procedure is practiced 
much more heavily in the smaller systems than in the larger systems. 
However, even in the town and rural schools, practice is heavy in only 
14 per cent of the former and 21 per cent of the latter. Combining 
the teachers from all types of schools, 44 per cent never have pupils 
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TABLE 28. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE DE- 
a TO WHICH PUPILS COLOR MIMEOGRAPHED OUTLINES AS AN ART ACTIV- 


Type of school 
All 
Degree Large |Medium |Small | Town | Rural| schools 
city j|sized j|city 
city 
Never 774 57 46 24 26 44 
Rarely 1s 27 28 27 21 23 
Occasionally 7 10 20 35 32 22 
Often 1 6 6 14 21 11 
Per cent of total not. 
checking item 2 8 10 15 10 9 


color mimeographed outlines, 23 per cent have them do so rarely, 22 
per cent occasionally, and only 11 per cent often. 

Table 29 also refers to coloring outlines, but specifically to such 
practice when it is carried out as a check on reading ability or ability 
to follow directions. A comparison of the statistics in Tables 28 and 
29 reveals that there is much more tendency to have the pupils color 
outlines as a check on reading ability than there is to have them color 
outlines as an art activity. The degree of emphasis in this respect 
does not vary too much between types of schools, but such practice 
is evidently less prevalent in the larger cities than in the smaller 
communities. 


TABLE 29. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED THE 
DEGREE TO WHICH COLORED OUTLINES ARE USED AS A CHECK ON READING 
ABILITY OR ABILITY TO FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


Type of school on 
1 
Degree Large | Medium | Small | Town| Rural| schools 
city |sized j|city 
city 
Never 38 33 28 17 13 24 
Rarely 28 21 24 12 23 23 
Occasionally 28 29 32 52 37 35 
Often 6 17 16 18 28 19 
Per cent of total not 
checking item 4 11 11 12 1 10 


Art by dictation. Table 30 shows the percentage of teachers who 
checked the degree to which they teach art by the dictated method. 
About a third of the teachers in the large cities never do this and 
another third or more rarely teach by this method. In the other four 
types of schools, teaching by the dictated method is used much more 
often. It apparently is most heavily stressed in the town schools, 
where only 15 per cent of the teachers who checked the item checked 
never or rarely. When all teachers were combined, 13 per cent failed 
to check the item. Of those who did check the item, 14 per cent stated 
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TABLE 50. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO CHECKED THE D&- 
GREE TO WHICH THEY TEACH BY THE DICTATED METHOD 


Type of school a 
Degree Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city |sized /|city 
city 

Never 33 s 7 12 9 14 
Rarely 35 23 20 3 15 20 
Occasionally 22 46 44 53 44 40 
Often 11 23 29 32 32 25 
Per cent of total not 

checking item . 9 14 20 17 13 


that they never teach by the dictated method, 20 per cent that they 
rarely teach by this method, 40 per cent that they occasionally teach 
by this method, and 25 per cent that they often teach by this method. 


Summary. There is an unusual uniformity in the checking of the 
responses indicating how teachers feel about the importance of various 
teaching procedures used in art education. In all groups “correlation 
with other subjects” ranked first. 

The high ranking for correlation of art may be only an indication 
that teachers are attempting to make art meaningful. It can be 
pointed out, however, that correlation often results in making art a 
“handmaiden” to subject matter. There is, however, no reason why 
a program in which subject matter is based on the content of other 
courses cannot also provide a maximum opportunity for creative ex- 
pression and the development of appreciation. 

The development of skill ranked from fifth to seventh in im- 
portance, most teachers agreeing that skills should not be emphasized 
at the elementary level. In the de-emphasis of this phase of art learn- 
ing, however, it is possible that the pendulum has swung too far. A 
child must feel that he is making progress, and if he is given no 
instruction in skills he often becomes discouraged and feels that his 
art product is of no importance. Skills are important for they are the 
tools which facilitate creative expression. There is a place for their 
development as long as the teacher does not emphasize them to the point 
where the child becomes tense or inhibited. 

It would seem that one of the first aims of art education—the 
development of a sensitive awareness to beauty—has not been given 
the consideration it should have had. Art does and should enter into 
the emotional life of all who participate in its various forms. Appre- 
ciation does not and should not be relegated to formal picture study, 
but art experiences will be squeezed dry of their basic meanings if the 
teacher leaves to chance the development of a keen appreciation of 
beauty in line, color, and form, whether those elements are found in 
nature, in the children’s own work, in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
or crafts. Appreciation is not a thing to be prescribed at given times 
in pure doses, but is the golden thread that runs through all art ac- 
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tivities. It is inherent in the teacher’s attitude not only during the 
art period, but throughout the day. Only thus can she make art a 
part of the daily lives of her pupils. 

Only 42 per cent of all teachers checking the item reported that 
their pupils often engage in freely chosen art activities, while 45 per 
cent stated that occasionally their pupils may do so. Teachers from 
the large and medium-sized cities reported higher percentages in the 
column indicating that the children may often choose their art activi- 
ties. “Rarely” and “never” accounted for 13 per cent of all groups 
in higher percentages allocated by the small city, town, and rural 
groups. It is difficult to describe an exact type of activity in a few 
words, but certainly “self-chosen” does not refer to the so-called 
progressive program which results in a child’s plaintive cry, “Teacher, 
do we have to do what we want to do, today?” But if the art expe- 
rience is to be an expression of the child’s creative ability, he must 
help in choosing and planning the activity. He must actively accept 
its purpose as his own. 

About 70 per cent of teachers reporting from large cities and 62 
per cent from medium-sized cities reported that opportunity is often 
given for self-expression through art. The percentage dropped rapidly, 
from 45 to 32 per cent, in small city, town, and rural groups. While 
the ranking of these activities shows that the teachers consider creative 
ability and self-expression highly important, yet actual percentages 
indicate that less than half the teachers often provide experiences of 
this kind. 

The practice of requiring children to color outlined drawings, 
reproduced in quantity by some method, may be indulged in either as 
a check on children’s ability to read or on their ability to follow direc- 
tions such as “Color the apple red,” or may be used as an art activity 
in cases where the teacher feels incapable of teaching art. From the 
art educator’s standpoint, the purpose matters not, for in either case 
the effect on the child is bad. There is no opportunity in such an 
exercise to think or to plan. In addition, the child looks upon this adult 
kind of line drawing as the ideal, and therefore is apt to become 
dissatisfied with whatever creative drawing he may do himself. With 
these points in mind, it is discouraging to note that only 24 per cent 
of all teachers reported that they never use this method as a check 
on reading ability, and only 44 per cent never give outlines to be colored 
in as an art activity. The percentages indicate that the teachers in 
the cities are much less likely to use this coloring exercise than are 
the teachers in town and rural groups. 

Fourteen per cent of all teachers reporting checked the item indi- 
cating that they never use dictation in teaching art, with an additional 
20 per cent indicating that they rarely use this procedure. However, 
40 per cent use this procedure occasionally and an additional 25 per 
cent dictate the art work frequently. The teachers in large cities use 
this method much less frequently than do the other groups. 

As the “dictated method” is understood in art education, the work 
is planned and presented and frequently drawn line by line by the 
teacher, with the class imitating her example as closely as possible. 
The learning in purposing, planning, and problem-solving has been that 
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of the teacher. The children’s learning, if any, has been merely to 
imitate and, perhaps, to master some particular skill. 

It is here that the weakest link in our whole art education program 
is found. If we subscribe to the idea that to train children to live in 
a democracy we must give them the opportunity to learn in democratic 
situations, the traditional “dictated art lesson” has no place in the 
school. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ART BACKGROUND OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


High school experiences. Table 31 shows percentages of teachers 
distributed with regard to types of art activities in which they par- 
ticipated in high school. Since there was an average of only about 6 
per cent of the teachers in each type of school who failed to check this 
item, we may consider that the percentages listed in this table are 
rather validly indicative of the art activities of all the teachers. An 
observation of total percentages within each of the columns also 
reveals that in many instances teachers had participated in more 
than one of the art activities listed. 


TABLE 31. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED ART 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Type of school - 
A 
Activity Large |hedium | Small | Town /Kural | schools 
city sized | city 
city 
None 53 31 3s 39 40 37 
Enrolled in fine arts 10 14 15 21 22 20 
= Enrolled in crafts 
course 11 14 13 8 ll 1l 
Enjoyed art as a leis 
a sure-time activity 15 27 21 13 28 22 
} Belonged to an art 
ul club 4 6 4 3 2 3 
Assisted in stacze de- 
sign and construction 5 6 3 3 8 6 
Used art incidentally 
in extracurricular 
and curricular ace 
tivities 17 30 40 26 33 30 
Entered poster contest 2 10 8 6 8 6 
Entered resional scho- 
lastic contest 2 1 1 
. Visited art exhibits 2s 29 14 18 2s 24 
ey. Used art principles 
consciously in 
choosing clothing and 
Ra other objects in en- 
ea vironment 27 37 29 | 19 | 29 29 
“ea Other 2 4 3 1 1 2 
Per cent of total not 
checkinz item 5 6 6 3 7 6 


The largest percentage from any type of school, 53, who listed 
no high school art activities was that of teachers from the large city 
schools, while the lowest was 31 for teachers from the medium-sized city 
; schools. About four in ten of the town and rural school teachers and 
= a somewhat smaller proportion from the city schools had had no high 
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school art experiences. Combined, 37 per cent of all the teachers in 
this study had had no art activities in high school. 

The highest incidence of art activity in high school appeared 
where art was experienced incidentally in extracurricular and curricular 
activities in the high school. This was followed closely by the activity 
of having used art principles consciously in choosing clothing and 
other objects in the environment. About one fourth of all the teachers 
had visited art exhibits while in high school, and almost an equal per- 
centage had enjoyed art as a leisure time activity. One in five had 
been enrolled in high school fine arts courses, and slightly more than 
one in ten had been enrolled in high school crafts courses. Other 
activities, such as belonging to an art club, assisting in stage design 
and construction, and entering poster contests and regional scholastic 
contests, showed percentages which are for the most part too small to 
be considered significant. 


College experiences. Table 32 shows the allocation of teachers’ 
experiences in regard to what art activities they participated in at 
college. It is interesting to note that, despite the fact that the modern 


TABLE 32, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED ART 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY PARTICIPATED IN COLLEGE 


Type of school 


All 
Activity Large |Medium | Small] Town | Rural | schools 
city sized |city 
city 
None 19 8 7 25 10 13 


Enrolled in history 
and appreciation 


course 21 48 35 27 21 28 
Enrolled in crafts 

course 34 sé 49 36 34 40 
Enrolled in drawing 

and painting course 28 40 39 40 43 39 


Studied methods of 
teaching art 36 $9 54 37 45 46 


Belonged to an art 
club 5 & 4 5 2 a 


Used art incidentally 
in extracurricular 
activities 15 34 28 21 21 23 


Assisted in stage de- 
sign and construction s 10 6 1 6 6 


Enjoyed art as a lei- 
sure-time activity 12 26 18 14 16 17 


Visited art exhibits 38 $1 42 30 37 39 


Used art principles 
consciously in 
choosing clothing 
and other objects in 
environment 36 50 38 30 30 36 


Other 2 2 2 1 3 2 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 2 2 2 1 4 3 
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curriculum for elementary teachers includes various courses in art, 13 
per cent of all the teachers in this study had no college art experiences. 
This is, no doubt, due to the fact that many elementary teachers do 
not have college degrees, while perhaps still others may have taken 
their training before such art courses were mandatory. The highest 
instances of lack of art experience in college occurred in the case of 
teachers from the large cities and from the towns. 

Not quite half of these teachers had studied methods of teaching 
art. About four in ten had been enrolled in a drawing and painting 
course in college and almost the same number had visited art exhibits. 
Somewhat over a third stated that they had used art principles con- 
sciously in choosing clothing and other objects in the environment 
while in college. About one in four had been enrolled in a history and 
appreciation of art course, and somewhat fewer had used art inci- 
dentally in extracurricular activities. Less than one in five teachers 
stated that they had enjoyed art as a leisure time activity while in 
college. Very few had assisted in stage design and construction while 
in college and still fewer had belonged to an art club. There was some 
indication that the teachers teaching in medium-sized cities had en- 
joyed more college art experiences while in college than had those 
from other types of schools. 


Current art activities of teachers. The extent to which the teachers 
in this study are now active participants in art activities is shown in 
Table 33. About 18 per cent of the total group of teachers stated 
that they do not now participate in any art activities. This was con- 
siderably more true for teachers in the towns and rural districts than 
for those in other types of schools. 


TABLE 33, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED ART 
ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THEY NOW PARTICIPATE 


Type of school 
Activit All 
Large |Medium | Small | Town] Rural/| schools 
city j|sized | city 
city 

None 13 12 17 28 24 18 
Increase knowledge of 

art education through 

study 26 32 22 17 27 25 
Use art as a leisure- 

time activity or 

hobby 17 31 23 24 33 20 
Belong to an art club 3 2 1 2 2 
Visit art exhibits 76 70 54 49 40 55 
Use art principles com 

sciously in choosing 

clothing and other 

objects in environ- 

ment 47 63 56 46 50 55 
Other 1 7 3 1 5 4 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 4 Ss 4 4 5 4 
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Somewhat over half of these teachers visited art exhibits. Far 
more teachers in the larger cities than in the smaller communities 
participated in this activity, which probably shows the influence of 
proximity. Somewhat over half of these teachers stated that they now 
use art principles consciously in choosing clothing and other objects. 
This type of expression appears to be rather evenly distributed for 
teachers from various types of schools but is practiced more by those 
in the medium-sized and smaller city schools than by those in any of 
the other types of schools. 

About one fourth of all these teachers are now making some at- 
tempt to increase their knowledge of art education through study. 
There is not too much variation in percentages for the different types 
of schools, but the practice is most prevalent among teachers in the 
medium-sized cities, and least prevalent among those in the towns. 
About one in five of these teachers is now using art as a leisure 
time activity or hobby. Teachers in the rural schools lead in this 
respect, followed closely by those in the medium-sized cities. 


Summary. While no figures are readily available to make a sta- 
tistical comparison, the high school art experiences of all teacher 
groups in this study seem to have been distributed about the same 
as that of the general high school graduate population. It is some- 
what surprising that teachers comprising the group reporting from 
large cities indicate somewhat less interest and participation in art 
at the high school level than do teachers from other groups. 

Of more significance to the present study are the percentages 
which indicate degree of participation in art activities at the college 
level, for these not only indicate voluntary and incidental participation 
in art but also provide a check on teacher training courses in this 
field. It must be remembered that the percentages are multiple and 
that some teachers who have checked the item covering methods may 
also have taken studio courses in crafts and painting, while others 
may have used art only incidentally. The percentages covering items 
checked by teachers from medium-sized cities are uniformly higher 
than those from other groups, with those from small cities ranking 
next. It may be that teachers from these two groups have had their 
initial training more recently than teachers from other groups, or that 
they have returned to college for refresher courses. It should be 
remembered that it is only within the past five years that craft courses 
have been required for state certification purposes, and that under 
the old two-year license plan methods were not required. The variety 
of activities checked by all groups indicates that most of these 
teachers used art for enjoyment and for very practical purposes while 
they were students in college. 

It is quite encouraging to note the increasing percentages of 
teachers checking such items as “use art as a leisure time activity,” 
“use art principles in choosing clothing, etc.,” and “visit art exhibits” 
on the table indicating current art activities as compared to those 
covering degree of participation in high school and college. It would 
seem that many teachers now find enjoyment and interest in the 
field of art. The 18 per cent who reported no participation in any 
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art activity, if asked whether they consider such practical problems 
as what colors “go together” when choosing clothes would probably 
answer in the affirmative, as no one can be entirely free from the 
use of art in common, everyday form. It is this lack of recognition 
of the all-pervading influence of art in daily living which sometimes 
relegates it, as a school subject, to an unimportant place in the cur- 
riculum. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD ART 


Degree of confidence in teaching art. Table 34 lists the responses 
of teachers with regard to the degree of self-confidence they have in 
being able to teach their own art. About 12 per cent of all the teachers, 
most of them in the small city, town, and rural schools, failed to check 
the item. It is probably a safe assumption that the majority of those 
who did not check the item are not teaching their own art and there- 
fore felt that the item did not apply to them. Therefore the discus- 
sions which follow will be based on the assumption that the percentages 
who actually checked the item are representative of the general popula- 
tion of elementary teachers who are teaching their own art. 


TABLE 34. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED HOW 
THEY FEEL ABOUT TEACHING THEIR OWN ART 


Type of school 


All 
Large |Medium/ Small Town] Rural] schools 
city j|sized | city 
city 


Reaction 


Had confidence tnat 
they did a reason- 
ably creditable job 60 59 s2 31 38 48 


Lacked confidence be- 
cause of lack of 
natural art ability 23 27 34 37 31 30 


Lacked confidence be- 
cause of insufficient 
training in art 3 24 32 44 4s 37 


Lacked confidence be- 
cause of inadquate 
supervisory aid 6 23 19 25 21 18 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 4 6 13 20 15 12 


In all, 48 per cent of these teachers feel that they can do a reason- 
ably creditable job of teaching their own art. These range from about 
six in ten in the large and medium-sized cities to only about three in 
ten in the town schools. Almost a third of all the teachers lack confi- 
dence because of lack of natural ability. More than a third lack 
confidence because of insufficient training. In both of the latter 
categories, percentages are highest in the responses of teachers from 
the smaller communities. Almost one in five of these teachers lacks 
confidence because of inadequate supervisory aid. This is also true for 
one fourth of the teachers reporting from town schools and for nearly 
one fourth of those reporting from medium-sized city schools. Teachers 
in the large city systems evidently do not lack confidence because of 
inadequate supervisory aid. 

Table 35 shows the percentage distribution of teachers who indi- 
cated the degree to which they feel that anyone should be able to teach 
art at the elementary level. Almost four in ten of these teachers 
think that anyone can learn to teach elementary art. This is more 
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TABLE 355. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS “HO INDICATED HOW 
THEY PEEL ABOUT ANYONE'S ABILITY 10 TEACH ART AT THE ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL 


Type of school 
Reaction all 
Large |Medium | Small | Town | Rural | schools 
city j|sized |city 
city 


Anyone can learn to 
teach elementary art 47 46 32 23 37 oe 


Some will never be able 
to teach elementary 
art 22 38 34 $2 37 3s 


Acquisition of tech- 
nical skill is only 
requisite 23 16 21 20 26 23 


Understanding of chil- 
dren more necessary 
than understanding 
of art’ 58 43 48 39 43 47 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 6 7 9 11 10 9 


true of teachers from large cities, medium-sized cities, and rural 
districts than it is of teachers from small cities and towns. Almost 
the same percentage of teachers think that there are some who never 
will be able to teach elementary art. This is more true of teachers 
from towns than of those from any other type of community, and is 
least true of teachers from large cities. Almost one in five of these 
teachers feels that the acquisition of technical skill is the only requisite 
for being able to teach art at the elementary level. Percentages on 
this item from the various types of schools are rather consistent, with 
the exception that there are fewer from the medium-sized city schools 
who feel this way. Nearly one half of these teachers feel that an 
understanding of children is a more necessary requisite in being able 
to teach art than is an understanding of art. This is especially true 
of teachers from the large cities. 


Opinion on teaching responsibility. Table 36 shows how teachers 
feel in regard to who should have the responsibility for teaching ele- 
mentary art. Very few of these teachers feel that art is not a neces- 
sary part of the elementary program. Only 7 per cent of all the 
teachers feel that the room teachers should teach all the art. This 
opinion was most evidenced in the case of teachers from large cities 
where almost one in five feels this way. About one in five of all the 
teachers and almost one in three of the teachers from large cities and 
towns feels that the supervisor or special teacher should teach all art. 
A few teachers think that the room teacher should either teach all the 
art or exchange this responsibility with another room teacher. Almost 
six in ten of these teachers feel that the ideal condition would be for 
the room teacher and the special teacher to form a teaching combination. 
In regard to the latter opinion, in none of the five teacher groups are 
there more than 50 per cent who feel this way. Another third or more 
think that the ideal teaching situation would be one in which the room 
teacher. teaches the art with the help of a consultant as needed. 
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TABLE 36. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED HOw 
THEY FEEL ABOUT WHO SHOULD TEACH ELEMENTARY ART 


Type of school 
All 
Reaction Large |Medium |Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city sized elty 
city 

Art is not a necessary 

part of the elemen- 

tary program 1 1 o 
Room teacher should 

teach all 18 Ss 3 5 7 
Supervisor or special 

teacher should teach 

all 29 12 17 29 23 22 
Room teacher should 

teach all or ex- 

change with another 

room teacher 3 bo) 4 3 7 5 
Combination of room 

teacher and special 

teacher 57 60 66 S54 54 58 
Room teacher with help 

of consultant as 

needed 26 44 36 29 30 34 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 3 3 2 3 5 4 


Opinion on time allowance. Table 37 gives an indication of how 
teachers feel about the amount of time now being devoted in their pro- 
gram to art activities. About 60 per cent of these teachers are satis- 
fied with the amount of time now being devoted to art. This is espe- 
cially true in the larger communities, in which two thirds to three 
fourths of the teachers indicated such satisfaction. It is less true in 
the town schools and decidedly less true in the rural schools. Only 
one in twenty of the combined group of teachers feels that too much 
time is now being devoted to art, but 13 per cent of the teachers in 
the large city schools feel this way. Over a third of all the teachers 

TABLE 37. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED HOW 


THEY FEEL ABOUT THE AMOUNT OF TIME NOW BEING DEVOTED TO ART 
ACTIVITIES 


Type of school 


All 
Large | Medium | Small| Town | Rural | schools 
city |sized | city 


Degree of adequacy 


city 
Adequate amount now 
devoted 76 73 66 57 43 60 
Too much time de- 
voted now 13 7 4 3 5 
Too little time de- 
voted now 11 19 29 40 57 36 


Per cent of total not 
checking item 3 6 1 3 5 4 
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feel that too little time is being devoted to art. This includes consider- 
ably over half of those in the rural schools and about four in ten of 
those in the town schools. 


Opinion on the importance of art. In Table 38 an attempt is made 
to show how important art is in the elementary program. This is 
done through the tabulation of teacher responses to items regarding 
the various educational possibilities in utilizing art experiences. About 
91 per cent of all these teachers feel that art is important because of 
the fact that it stimulates creative activity. This is the most frequently 
checked item in the list. Only 5 per cent of these teachers feel that 
art is less important than other subjects in the curriculum. This is 
the least frequently checked response. 


TABLE 38. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED HOW 
THEY FEEL ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 
Type of school a 
Importance Large | Medium | Small | Town | Rural | schools 
city |sized | city 
city 


It is important for 
its own sake 29 58 43 36 40 40 


It brings out meaning 
and deepens under- 
standing in other 
subjects 79 74 70 64 73 73 


It provides emotional 
and aesthetic outlets 81 8s 78 69 74 77 


It provides kinaesthe- 
tic experiences 43 40 40 29 27 35 


It is important for 
social development $1 58 53 47 50 52 


It contributes to 


character education 32 3s 3s 29 41 36 
It stimlates creative 

activity 90 91 91 87 93 91 
It helps develop better} 

citizenship 33 zo 29 34 38 34 
It is less important 

than other subjects 7 3 5 4 5 5 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 3 2 1 5 4 3 


An analysis of data on other parts of this particular item shows 
that 77 per cent of these teachers feel that art provides emotional 
and aesthetic outlets; 73 per cent feel that art brings out meaning 
and deepens understanding of other subjects; 52 per cent feel that it 
is important for social development; 40 per cent feel that it is important 
for its own sake; 36 per cent feel that it contributes to character edu- 
cation; 35 per cent feel that it provides kinaesthetic experiences; and 
34 per cent feel that it helps develop better citizenship. The per- 
centages for the various types of schools show only slight differences. 
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Adequacy of supervisory aid. Table 39 indicates how the teachers 
feel in regard to the adequacy of supervision in art. Of all of these 
teachers, more than a third have no supervision; in the rural schools 
as many as 59 per cent have none. Another 9 per cent of the total 
group have no supervision but do have some help from another teacher. 


TABLE 359. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO INDICATED HOW 
THEY FEEL ABOUT THE SUPERVISORY HELP THEY ARE RECEIVING 


Type of school 
Status 
Large | Medium | Small | Town | Rural] schools 
city |sized |city 
city 

Had no supervision 12 33 18 39 59 36 
Had no supervisor, but 

had help from an- 

other teacher 1 5 6 17 14 9 
Had help from super- 

visor and others 81 41 52 15 12 38 
Supervisor does actual 

teaching, but plan- 

ning is mutual re- 

sponsibility 2 17 21 28 13 14 
Had supervision, but 

was restricted in 

developing own ideas Ss 4 3 2 2 3 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 11 13 16 27 13 15 


Nearly four in ten of the teachers have help from supervisors and 
others. This ranges from as high as eight in ten of the teachers from 
the large cities to as low as about one in ten of the teachers in the 
rural districts. About 14 per cent of all the teachers stated that the 
supervisor does the actual teaching, but that planning is a mutual re- 
sponsibility. This condition is most frequent in the small city and 
town schools. Only 3 per cent of these teachers feel that they have a 
type of supervision which restricts them in developing their own ideas. 


Appraisal of community attitude. In appraising community atti- 
tude, the statistics in Table 40 indicate that over four in ten of all 
these teachers feel that the community is indifferent to the art pro- 
gram. This is especially true in the rural districts and to only a 
little lesser extent in the large cities, the medium-sized cities, and the 
towns. Less than three in ten of the teachers in small cities feel this 
way. 

Somewhat over a third of all these teachers feel that the com- 
munity favors the program which is now in force. This is especially 
true in the responses of teachers from small cities. 

Very few of these teachers are of the opinion that the community 
thinks too much time is being spent on art. Of those who do think 
so, the teachers from the large city schools are considerably in excess 
of those from any other population class. In mild contrast, about one 
in five of all these teachers feels that the public would like to see more 
art activity in the school program. This is especially true for town 
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TABLE 40, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO GAVE THEIR AP- 
PRAISAL OF COMMUNITY ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ART PROGRAM 


Type of school 
All 
Attitude of community | ; e0 | medium |Smail | Town | Rural | schools 
city | sized j|city 
city 

Is indifferent 44 40 28 40 49 42 
Favors program now in 

force 35 35 53 31 24 3s 
Thinks too much time 

is spent on art 11 5 3 3 3 5 
Wants more art activi- 

ties 10 20 16 26 24 19 
Per cent of total not 

checking item 11 18 9 12 12 11 


and rural areas. In all, about 11 per cent of these teachers failed 
to check this item, which may indicate that they do not feel capable of 
appraising community attitudes. 


Summary. Sixty per cent of the teachers in large cities and 59 
per cent of those in small cities feel that they are doing a competent 
job of teaching art. There is less confidence among teachers in town 
and rural areas, although the average of all areas shows 48 per cent 
who have confidence in their ability in this respect. Among those 
who indicate confidence, the larger percentage in the urban groups 
probably reflects closer working relations with the supervisors as well 
as the availability of other teaching aids, as evidenced by Table 18. 

The 30 per cent who lack confidence because of their feeling that 
they have no natural art ability are probably laboring under the fallacy 
that one must be an artist in order to be able to teach elementary art. 
To be able to inspire children to work creatively and independently 
is of more importance in elementary art than to be able to work in art 
materials with a high degree of skill. Anyone with the ability to become 
a good classroom teacher can, with some study and practice, also teach 
art effectively. 

The 37 per cent who feel they cannot teach well because they lack 
training are probably more nearly correct in their diagnosis. The 
ability to translate the philosophy of general education into a practical 
method of teaching art requires some study; but, granted the basic 
philosophy of the teacher is sound, the requisite training need not be 
that of the specialist. 

Less than one fifth of the teachers reported that they lack con- 
fidence because of a lack of supervisory help. However, excellent 
assistance from a supervisor can do a great deal toward minimizing 
the lack of confidence which has been ascribed by the teachers to 
other causes. 

Interesting attitudes are revealed by the percentages showing how 
teachers feel about anyone’s ability to teach art. Almost half of the 
teachers from the medium and large cities feel that anyone can learn 
to teach in this area. It is assumed here, of course, that “anyone” 
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means anyone who is capable of being a teacher. About one third of 
the teachers from small cities and rural areas feel that anyone can 
teach art, but teachers from towns are more pessimistic, with less than 
one fourth indicating they feel this to be possible. Over half of the 
teachers from towns feel that some teachers can never teach art, but 
only 22 per cent of teachers from large cities agree with them. About 
one third of all teachers feel that some can never teach art. 

Less than one fourth of all teachers place skill as the prime 
requisite in teaching art. 

Over half of the teachers from large cities feel that it is more 
important to understand children, in the teaching of elementary art, 
than it is to understand art. 

The investigators feel that the questions covering these points 
were not clear. For instance, it could be inferred from the last item 
that no understanding of art would be necessary. Also the terms 
“anyone” and “some” in the first two items are ambiguous. “Any 
elementary teacher” and “some elementary teachers” might have clari- 
fied these statements. 

The most popular form of division of teacher responsibility from 
all groups is that of a combination of room teacher and special teacher, 
with almost 60 per cent of all teachers checking this item as most 
desirable. Twenty-two per cent of all teachers feel that the special 
teacher should teach all art, although this percentage dropped to only 
12 per cent of teachers in the medium-sized cities, with 17 per cent 
from the small ctiy groups checking this response. This feeling is 
most prevalent in large city and town groups, with 29 per cent in 
each group indicating that they feel the special teacher should do all 
teaching. 

The newest approach toward a satisfactory solution of the problem 
as to who should teach art is that the suggestion that the teaching be 
done by the room teacher and that a consultant be available for help 
in over-all planning and guidance of the program and in teaching 
specific techniques when needed. The in-service training program is 
an important phase of the consultant’s work. There are certain ad- 
ministrative difficulties which make the adoption of this ‘procedure 
a comparatively slow one. Yet it is gratifying to note that over one 
third of all teachers feel that such a division of responsibility is most 
desirable. 

Sixty per cent of all teachers feel that the time which is devoted 
to art is adequate. Three per cent say too much time is given to art 
and 36 per cent say too little. However, these total figures vary greatly 
between the large city groups, where 76 per cent say they have ade- 
quate time, to the rural groups where only 43 per cent report enough. 
Only 11 per cent of the teachers from large cities report inadequate 
time, while 57 per cent of the rural teachers report too little time. 
The medium-sized communities fall in between these extremes. If, for 
comparison, reference is made to Tables 12 to 15, it will be seen that 
the teachers have very ably analyzed their own situations in this regard. 

The high percentage of teachers who checked most of the items 
indicating how teachers feel about the importance of art in the elemen- 
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tary school is quite gratifying. Only 5 per cent indicated that they 
feel art to be of less importance than other subjects. It seems that 
most teachers well understand its aesthetic values and its possibilities 
in deepening understanding of other subjects. There were four response 
possibilities, all of which ranked comparatively low, which were in- 
cluded in the list in order to bring out the importance teachers feel 
art has in developing general aims of education: (1) provision for 
kinaesthetic experiences (muscular development and coordination); (2) 
social development; (3) contribution to character education; and (4) 
development of good citizenship. The teacher who teaches children 
through art will find it just as possible to use art as any other subject 
field for the development of desirable attitudes and ideals. Un- 
fortunately, art has so long been considered as an isolated subject 
(as the number checking its importance for its own sake indicates) 
that possible contributions to general education are frequently over- 
looked. 

Teachers in large cities have more help from supervisors than do 
other teachers, but in very few cases do they feel that they are re- 
stricted in developing their own ideas. Seemingly, most are content 
to permit the supervisor to do the planning, since only 2 per cent 
indicated that planning is a mutual resposibility, and only 5 per cent 
indicated that they have been restricted in developing their own ideas. 
In other areas, the percentages covering responsibility for planning 
are greater, with an average of 3 per cent feeling that their own ideas 
are restricted. Surely this speaks well for supervisor-teacher relation- 
ships. If, however, the needs of individual children are to be considered, 
planning must be the mutual concern of classroom teacher and super- 
visor; for, as has been stated, the supervisor can know these needs 
only with the aid of the classroom teacher. 

Over 40 per cent of the teachers feel that the attitude of the 
community toward the art program is one of indifference. An average 
of 35 per cent feel that the community favors the program now in 
force, 5 per cent feel that the community thinks too much time is spent 
on art, and 19 per cent feel that it thinks more time should be given to 
art activities. These figures vary only slightly from group to group. 
However, almost half of the rural teachers feel the community is in- 
different, while only 28 per cent of the teachers from small cities have 
this feeling. 

The attitude of indifference is one which should not be allowed to 
continue. Every part of the school program should be of interest to 
parents and others in the community. If the art program is a vital 
one, and if the teachers make the effort to acquaint the public with 
what is being done, more adequate support will be forthcoming. The 
good art program can so easily make itself felt in the community. 
Many schools are proving this regularly with participation in com- 
munity activities such as window decoration at Halloween (thus 
diverting energies into a constructive vein), posters to advertise worth- 
while community projects, school art exhibits, ete. This does not mean 
that the art program is to be at the beck and call of every group 
in the community, but it does mean that children should be encouraged 
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as future citizens to participate in a reasonable number of service 
activities. Another means of arousing community interest is that of 
neighborhood classes or clubs in crafts or painting. When adults 


participate in activities of this kind, the school art program quickly 
becomes meaningful to them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


An attempt was made in this study to learn about art instruction 
in Indiana schools by going directly to the elementary teachers for 
information. To this end, an inquiry form was developed which was 
designed to gather data concerning the distribution and extent of ac- 
tivities in the art program, the allocation of time devoted to art, factors 
in the teaching of elementary art, procedures used in teaching art and 
the appraised importance of these procedures, the art background of 
elementary teachers, and general teacher attitudes toward art and the 
art program. 

The inquiry form was administered to all elementary teachers of 
grades one to six in approximately one fifth of the school districts 
in cities and counties throughout the state. Cities were selected on 
the basis of a random sample following stratification by size. Counties 
were selected randomly without regard to size. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the teachers returned the inquiry forms. This was considered 
a good return, since the imposed condition of anonymity precluded 
any attempt to follow up the original request. In all, about 5 per 
cent of the elementary teachers of grades one through six in Indiana 
were included in the study. While there may exist several possible 
sources of bias in gathering information in the manner just described, 
the present investigators feel that they have uncovered sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that the sample is fairly representative of the parent 
population of elementary teachers for the state as a whole as well as 
for each population group. 

In the introduction to the study, the statement of purposes was 
set up as a series of questions which, it was hoped, could be answered 
at least partially by analysis of the data. In the section which follows, 
these questions are restated, together with the information the data 
has contributed to the answers and with additional comments and 
suggestions gained through experience with and knowledge about 
what constitutes good practices in art education. A final section will 
be devoted to the implications of these data for the special art teacher 
and supervisor, for the general school administrator, for the elemen- 
tary teacher, and for the training program of both the elementary 
teacher and the special art teacher or supervisor. 


Conclusions 


1. To what extent is art being taught in the schools? Many 
phases of the study contribute to an understanding of the amount and 
kind of art which is being taught in Indiana. It is clearly determined 
that the range is wide, extending from the very limited in time, re- 
sources, and content, to rich and meaningful programs. There are 
few schools which make no provision whatever for art, but there are 
far too many which offer very inadequate art experiences. 
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2. What activities are a part of the art program? 

3. Is the program well balanced between drawing and craft work? 

The study indicates that drawing, painting, mural painting, design 
activities, clay modeling, puppetry, weaving, wood working, and other 
crafts are all included to some extent as a part of the total art pro- 
gram. In many schools, however, art experiences are limited almost 
in their entirety to drawing, painting, and design. Painting as an 
individual experience is more prevalent than is mural painting and 
its consequent group activity. 

The great majority of schools offer little in the way of craft work. 
This holds true in the schools which have very adequate programs 
in drawing and painting, as well as in those which offer very little 
art of any kind. It is evident that either the obstacles to a good 
craft program have been insurmountable up to the present or the 
values of such activities are not clearly understood. 

4. What is the allocation of time to art? There is a wide range 
in time allotment each week, with many schools devoting 30 minutes 
or less to art, while a few give 100 minutes or more. There is a 
positive correlation between the size of the community and the amount 
of time devoted to art, with teachers in large cities scheduling the 
greatest amount of time and those in medium-sized cities, small cities, 
towns, and rural groups following in that order. The amount of 
time given in any one period is greater also in the larger communities. 
It is most unfortunate that a condition exists where 6 per cent of all 
teachers devote as little as 15 minutes to an art period. On the other 
hand, 33 per cent schedule art periods of 40 minutes or longer. This 
length period provides ample time for experiences involving a variety 
of materials and activities. 

5. Who is responsible for instruction in the various areas? The 
pattern of responsibility for instruction varies from group to group. 
In the large cities, about one fourth of the room teachers are in com- 
plete charge of their own painting, drawing, and design activities, 
while about 60 per cent share this responsibility with the special teacher 
or supervisor. Slightly more than one tenth reported the special 
teacher or supervisor in full charge of these areas. In the medium- 
sized schools the full responsibility is that of the room teacher in 
more than half of the cases, with only slightly more than one fourth 
sharing this responsibility with the specialist. As in the case of the 
large city group, about 10 per cent of the teachers reported that the 
full responsibility rests with the supervisor. In small cities, only about 
one fifth of the teachers are completely in charge of these activities, 
and there is evidence of a sharp increase in the percentages allocating 
complete responsibility to the special teacher, with the sharing of re- 
sponsibility somewhat more in evidence in the medium-sized cities. In 
the town and rural areas, larger numbers of teachers are completely 
responsible, although the percentage showing total responsibility of 
the specialist remains high, and there is a sharp decrease in the shar- 
ing of responsibility. In addition, painting and design activities are 
sharply curtailed, as is indicated by the fact that about 20 per cent 
reported no one responsible. 
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The procedure followed in allocating responsibility for the teaching 
of crafts is uniform in that, regardless of the size of the community, 
crafts, when taught at all, are preponderantly the responsibility of the 
room teachers. 

6. What is the relationship between art and other interests of the 
child? There is a very great dependence upon holidays and seasons as 
a source of inspiration for the art experience. Several subjects rank 
high as resources for correlation, as do out-of-school experiences. Music 
ranks very low; the investigators feel that a valuable interest is being 
neglected in this field. In the over-all picture, it would seem that the 
potential interests of the child are being considered, although the 
emphasis in many cases is out of balance. 

7. Is art regarded as an isolated subject or is it an integral part 
of the lives of elementary children? The answer cannot clearly be 
determined from any one study; however, the data setting out the 
very limited opportunity for self-chosen activity, the rather meager 
percentages indicating frequent opportunity for the development of 
creative ability and aesthetic appreciation, and the prevalence of dic- 
tated lessons and coloring exercises all show that, regardless of the 
degree of correlation indicated or the time spent in an integrated 
program, art is still very much a superimposed exercise having far 
too little to do with the real life—emotional and mental—of the child. 

8. How much assistance does the room teacher receive from the 
special teacher or supervisor? Over a third of all elementary teachers, 
as indicated by the study, teach all their own art, with about a fourth 
teaching little or none. The remainder receive varying degrees of 
assistance from the supervisor or special teacher. Teachers in the 
large cities reported a much greater amount of assistance in organized 
forms of in-service training. 

9. What other forms of help are available to the classroom teacher 
in carrying out her program? The question concerning other forms 
of help available to the classroom teacher cannot be answered in gen- 
eral terms because of the wide differentiation in availability of aids 
to the various groups. The appalling fact is that there is an amazingly 
large number of rural and small town teachers who indicated they re- 
ceive no help whatever. Most of these teachers teach their own art, 
without courses of study, up-to-date literature, attendance at work- 
shops, or visits to see what other teachers are doing. Is it any wonder 
that the study also reveals a narrow program and outmoded pro- 
cedure? Teachers in the large ctiy groups are the only ones who indi- 
cated a widespread availability of a course of study. Teachers in all 
groups would profit greatly by a greater accent on these and other 
types of help included in a strong in-service training program. 

The continued development of in-service training programs is 
perhaps the best and quickest means of improving instruction. If this 
phase of administrational and supervisory help is neglected, classroom 
teachers can scarcely be expected to carry on individually a program 
of self-improvement. 

10. What facilities are available which will make possible a variety 
of art activities? It is self-evident that furniture and other facilities 
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have a great influence on the kind and quality of the art program. 
Yet almost one fourth of all teachers reported no facilities of the type 
described in the questionnaire, almost 40 per cent reported them to be 
inadequate, while a third reported their facilities to be fairly adequate. 
Only 5 per cent of these teachers stated that they have adequate 
facilities for the teaching of art. 

Many facilities listed are those which are also used in the teaching 
of science and social studies units, as well as other activities included 
in the modern elementary school. In citing the lack of facilities as a 
limiting factor in the art program, therefore, it can be understood 
that the whole school program is also restricted thereby. 

11. How adequate are the materials and supplies? Teachers as 
a whole feel their art materials are quite limited, with only 7 per cent 
reporting an adequate supply. Over half of the teachers feel they are 
receiving fairly adequate supplies for the teaching of drawing and 
painting, but almost all teachers feel that their craft supplies are in- 
adequate. In certain situations, a shift in emphasis on the type of 
materials purchased would result in a better program without the 
expenditure of more funds, but in most cases the budget should be 
increased in order to provide the craft materials so badly needed. The 
fact that over one fourth of all teachers reported that they are limited 
to crayons and paper reveals the poverty of the art budget in those 
cases. 

12. What methods predominate in the teaching of art? 

13. What emphasis is placed on creative activity and self 
expression? 

14. How closely is the old pattern of directed teaching followed? 

The data reveal that many teachers, particularly in the smaller 
communities, are clinging to the traditional art “lesson.” This is evi- 
denced by the fact that 40 per cent of all teachers reported that they 
occasionally dictate the art lesson, while 25 per cent said they often do 
so. Over half of all teachers sometimes use the coloring of duplicated 
outlines an an art experience, while only one fourth of all teachers 
never use these outlines to check on children’s reading ability. 

Less than one half of all teachers stated that they frequently pro- 
vide experiences for the purpose of developing creative self-expression, 
or that the child often enjoys the right to choose his art activity. Less 
than one third stated that they often make provision for the develop- 
ment of aesthetic appreciation. 

In large and medium-sized cities, percentages are uniformly more 
reassuring than in other communities, but there is room for improve- 
ment even here. 

The fact that many teachers have had no courses in methods of 
teaching art bears directly upon this problem, of course, but there are 
other factors which enter in. Short periods of time devoted to art, 
complete responsibility allocated to a special teacher who is probably 
already overloaded, limited materials and facilities, a restricted under- 
standing of the values of art education, all contribute to the poor 
teaching methods employed. 
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15. What are the attitudes of the classroom teachers regarding 
their own ability to teach art? About half of all teachers feel confi- 
dent of their own ability to teach art. This figure runs as high as 60 
per cent among the teachers in city areas, but drops to 40 per cent 
among rural and small town teachers. Almost one third of the teachers 
ascribe their lack of confidence to lack of ability. Another third feel 
that they need more training. Less than one fifth reported that they 


lack confidence because of lack of supervision. ' 
16. What is their opinion as to who should teach art? Almost 60 
per cent of all teachers feel that art should be taught cooperatively 


by room teacher and special teacher; over one fifth feel that the special 
teacher should be responsible for all art instruction; and only 7 per cent 
believe that the room teacher should teach all the art. This latter 
figure is in marked variance to actual procedure. About one third of 
all teachers feel that a combination of instruction in charge of the j 
room teacher with the help of a consultant would be desirable. 

17. Does the room teacher feel that she has the support of the 
administration in her art program? The room teacher is greatly dis- 
satisfied with facilities and materials provided for the teaching of art. 

While these teachers made no criticism of administrators, the budgeting 
: of funds is of course an administrative function. 

The limited number of aids to better teaching is another condition 
which cannot be corrected unless the administrator works in conjunction 
with the supervisor wherever possible. 

18. What is the attitude of the classroom teacher as to the amount 
and kind of help she receives from the supervisor? The majority of the 
classroom teachers who have supervisory help seem quite satisfied 
with the amount and kind received. Less than 20 per cent reported 
that their lack of confidence in their ability to teach is due to inade- 
quate supervisory aid. A very small number indicated that they feel 
restricted in the development of their own ideas. 

They may, however, feel satisfied with the aid received from this 
direction only because they have not realized what an excellent super- 
visory program can do in the improvement of art instruction. 

19. How generally did these elementary teachers participate in art k 
activities during their high school and college years? 

20. How generally did the professional training of these teachers 
include courses in art education and experiences with art media? t 

Very few elementary teachers had enrolled in courses in art when 
in high school. A greater number used art principles consciously in 
choosing clothing and other articles, and had used art for the further- 
ance of extracurricular activities at that time. About one fourth of 
all teachers had visited art exhibits while in high school, and another 
fourth had enjoyed art as a source of leisure time activities. 

At the college level, 13 per cent of all teachers reported that they 
participated in no art activities whatever while in college. Less than 
one fourth used art in extracurricular activities, and less than one fifth 
enjoyed art as a leisure time activity. Less than 30 per cent were en- 
rolled in history of art courses, but 40 per cent attended art exhibits. 
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Drawing and painting courses also drew about 40 per cent, as did craft 
courses. Forty-six per cent studied methods of teaching art. 

Since courses in history and appreciation, methods and crafts have 
been required for some years now for the certification of elementary 
teachers, it is understandable that teachers who began their professional 
work before these requirements went into effect have a very limited 
training in the field. 

21. What is the degree of their participation at the present time? 
A total of 18 per cent of all teachers indicated that they participate in 
no art activities at the present time. This percentage is appreciably 
higher in the town and rural areas. A fourth of all teachers endeavor 
to increase their knowledge of art education through study, a fifth 
enjoy art as a hobby. Over half of these teachers now use art in the 
selection of clothing and other articles, and the same number visit art 
exhibits. 

These figures show that, while participation is neither very ex- 
tensive nor very intensive, art does enter into the lives of a considerable 
number of elementary teachers. 

22. What do these teachers believe the attitude of the community 
toward the art program to be? About 40 per cent of the teachers be 
lieve the attitude of the community toward the art program to be one 
of indifference. About one third feel that the program now in force 
is regarded favorably by the community. Five per cent feel that the 
community thinks too much time is spent on it. (Eleven per cent of 
teachers in the large cities indicate this to be the case. Thirteen per 
cent of teachers from this same group feel they themselves are spend- 
ing more time on it than needed.) Nineteen per cent of all teachers 
feel the community would like to see the art program expanded. 


Implications and Suggestions 


For the classroom teachers. The study, based on what classroom 
teachers believe to be true with regard to their own programs, should 
have many implications for the teachers themselves. 

1. The field of art education has in recent years, changed very 
rapidly, and will very probably continue to change. It is therefore, 
only through constant study of its aims, philosophy, and method, and 
through experience in the ever-increasing variety of media available, 
that the teachers can hope to give the most meaningful art experiences 
to the children. Individual study, participation in such in-service 
training programs as are offered, enrollment in extension courses, 
making a hobby of art activities, are all ways in which the teacher 
can improve instruction in this field. Quite as important to the teacher 
as a person is the fact that each of these activities brings its own 
rich rewards in satisfaction and enjoyment. 

2. Having availed herself of the above-named opportunities, the 
classroom teacher should feel no lack of confidence in her ability to 
teach art. Art will become a way of living for her and the children in 
her care. 
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3. Ample materials and facilities, of course, are required if the 
best art program is provided. However, the teacher should ask her- 
self if she has exhausted the possibilities of cheap and readily avail- 
able basic supplies. Workable clay can be found in almost every county 
in Indiana, and can usually be had for the asking. The digging of it 
by the children and the consequent understanding of the basis of ceramic 
art and industry is a rich experience in itself. Materials for puppetry 
cost little or nothing. Rags for weaving form a basis of understanding 
that craft and can provide as creative an experience with rags as with 
the finest of yarns. Great are the possibilities in wood construction 
of the lowly orange crate and apple box. The teacher’s imagination 
works in inverse ratio—the more limited the budget, the greater the 
imagination to be brought to bear on the question of materials. 

4. Plans should be talked over with the administrator. A teacher 
who exercises great resourcefulness in using that which she has at 
hand usually finds she has an administrator who will do all he can to 
secure for her that which she needs. 

5. Teachers can take advantage of the help which fellow teachers 
can give in an exchange situation. 

6. A course of study can be developed through cooperative think- 
ing and planning and can be geared to the needs of the children in 
the particular community. 

7. Meetings with art as a theme, in which the aims of art educa- 
tion are made clear, can be used to interest the parents and secure 
their backing in a strong art program. 


For the supervisor and special teacher. All the suggestions made 
to the classroom teacher apply also to the special teacher and the 
teaching supervisor. In addition, the special teacher should endeavor 
to plan her time so that she can confer with the room teacher, for 
from her the specialist must gain all possible knowledge in regard to 
the varying needs of individual children and the special interests of 
the group. Together, the room teacher and specialist can carry out a 
more meaningful program, resulting in higher achievement in creative 
art and a greater sense of satisfaction to the child than either could 
carry out alone. 

The supervisor whose work is actual supervision rather than 
special art teaching has a grave responsibility upon her shoulders. 
Her first duty is that of improvement of instruction through every 
avenue at her command. She works with the administrator to establish 
an adequate budget for supplies. She makes long-range plans whereby 
facilities are brought up to acceptable standards. She works demo- 
cratically with the teachers, giving them assistance in techniques when 
needed, thus giving them confidence because she has helped to develop 
their ability to teach in this field. Within the limits of time and 
energy, she works constantly for improvement in instruction through 
a strong in-service training program. 

Building community understanding in art is the special province 
of the supervisor. People are interested in a vital art education pro- 
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gram, and all possible avenues should be utilized to deepen the interest 
and strengthen the bond between the community and the school art 
program. Giving talks before clubs, providing community service 
through art, organizing adult craft and painting groups, securing the 
sponsorship of exhibits, and seeing that interesting school art activities 
are photographed and given space in the daily papers are only a few 
of the ways in which the supervisor can heighten the interest of the 
community in the art program. 


For the administrator. Administrators should assume more re- 
sponsibility in the development of the art program. In art, as in other 
subject areas, the functions of the administrator are to know what a 
good program is, to be acquainted with what is going on in the in- 
dividual classrooms, to be able to recognize and foster good teaching 
procedures, to set up adequate financial help, to provide for all possible 
assistance through good supervision and in-service training programs. 
Yet too often the busy administrator is content to relegate the entire 
responsibility—with the exception of fixing the budget—to the special 
teacher or to the classroom teacher herself. Only when the adminis- 
trator who is in a position to see the whole educational picture includes 
art as one of his major and active interests in the total school program 
can that subject area assume its true importance. 

Certain concrete suggestions can be made to the administrator as a 
result of this study: 

1. Serutinize the allocation of funds to various areas. In view 
of the overwhelming opinion of the teachers as to the inadequacy of 
materials, the administrator should ask himself whether or not the art 
program in his particular school is receiving its fair share of the total 
funds available. 

2. See that funds allocated are spent for materials which can 
provide a balanced program. 

3. Provide facilities which will make it easier to carry on varied 
and meaningful art activities. 

4. Ask the State Department of Public Instruction to reprint 
Art That Enriches the Lives of Indiana’s Children. Secure copies for 
the teachers. 

5. Provide adequate supervision of the type which improves in- 
struction by helping the teacher to grow in her ability to provide an 
enriched art program. 

6. Start a well-chosen professional library in the field of art edu- 
cation—and encourage its use. 

7. Encourage group meetings led by the supervisor, workshops, 
and extension courses where teachers may study and participate in the 
arts. 

8. Make it possible for teachers to visit other schools which 
demonstrate admirable art activity programs. 

9. Let the teachers and supervisors know that the administrator 
himself is enthusiastically backing their efforts to build a fine art 
program. 
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For the teacher training program. It is self evident that, if art 
education is to make discernible progress in the next few years, the 
first line of attack for teacher training institutions lies in the field of 
adult education courses, summer school classes, and workshops designed 
primarily for the teacher who has had little if any training in art educa- 
tion. 

Of these, perhaps the first is of most importance. Extension 
classes can be organized to reach the teachers in small town and rural 
areas who do not attend summer sessions on campus. In view of the ! 
lack of facilities available in the schools, there should be a mobile unit 
employed which would carry a compact but efficient set of tools and 
equipment. Summer classes and workshops should be extended with 
the needs of the classroom teacher, special teacher, and supervisor in 


mind. 
Existing courses should be re-examined in order to ascertain 
i whether the best possible training in the three courses required for } 


certification of elementary teachers is being given. 

As a means of helping administrators to overcome their inade- 
quate background in these fields, it is strongly recommended that a 
symposium be given for administrators by specialists in music and art 


- education and perhaps in drama and rhythm dancing in which the | 
e values of these areas would be made apparent, criteria would be set up H 
for evaluating teaching procedures, and an attempt would be made to } 


develop an appreciation of these arts. 
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Elementary Art Questionnaire 
School of Education 
and 
Fine Arts Department 
Indiana University 


This inquiry, when completed by classroom teachers like 
yourself, will be of value to us in appraising the present status 
of instruction in art in the elementary schools of Indiana. The 
subsequent study should help provide some of the answers to 
pressing questions in this field. 


This questionnaire will be filled out by a great many 
teachers, so please do not feel that there is anything personal 
in the questions. However, since we want your candid and un- 
biased answers, we are asking you not to sign your name. Please 
return the completed form, anonymously, in the stamped envelope 
provided. 


Directions: Put a check mark on the number which is your 
response to each question. if more than one condition applies, 
check all that apply. 


Part I. General Information 


A. In what size city are you teaching? If you are in a township 
school which is not consolidated with a town or city, check 
no. 1. Check only one. 


1) Rural to 1,000 4) ___ 5,000 to 10,000 

2) —— 1,000 to 2,500 5) 10,000 to 30,000 

3) __ 2,500 to 5,000 Rew — 30,000 and over 
B. In what type of school do you teach? Check only one. 

1) City 4) ___ Parochial 

2) —_ Township 5) —__ Private 

3) —— Consolidated or joint 6) __ Other 


town and township 


C. What grade or grades do you teach? Check only one. 


01) Grade 1 only 10) ___ Grades 3 and 4 

02) — Grade 2 only 11) ~— Grades 4 and 5 

03) — Grade 3 only 12) _ Grades 5 and 6 

04) —_ Grades 1 and 2 13) ~~ Grades 4, 5, and 6 
05) —_ Grades 2 and 3 14) —— Grades 1 to 4 

06) ~— Grades 1, 2, and 3 15) Grades 5 to 8 

07) — Grade 4 only 16) —— Grades 1 to 6 

08) —_ Grade 5 only 17) ~~ Grades 1 to 8 

09) —_ Grade 6 only 18) — Other 


D. How many regular classrooms are there in your school? Do not 
count special rooms. Check only a 
6 


6 

2) 2 

3) 3 8) 8 

4 } 

5) 5 0) —— 10 or more 
E. How many months are there in your school year? Check only 

one. 

1) 8 3) 9 5) 10 

2) 88 4) 94 6) —— more than 10 
F. How many pupils are in your room? Check only one. 

1) Fewer than 20 4) ___— 30-34 7) 45-49 

2) 20-24 5) 35-39 8) —_ 50-54 

3) —_ 25-29 6) —_ 40-44 9) —_ 55 or more 
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What is your sex? 1) man 2) woman 

How many years have you taught school, including this year? 
1 1 4) 6-9 7) 20-24 

2) 5) 10-14 8) 25 or more 
3) 6) 15-19 


What is your educational background? Check only the highest 
level you have attained. 


1) College undergraduate 4) Master's degree 
2) — Bachelor's degree 5) —— Work beyond master's 
Work beyond bachelor's Doctor's degree 


Part II. Art Experiences and Interests 


In what art activities did you participate in high school? 
Check as many as apply. 


0) ___. None 7) __ Entered poster contest 
1) _ Enrolled in fine arts 3. ~~ Entered regional scho- 
course lastic contest 

2) ___ Enrolled in crafts 9) __ Visited art exhibits 
course X) ~~ Used art principles 

3) ___ Enjoyed art as a leisure- consciously in choos- 
time activity ing clothing and other 

4) Belonged to an art club objects in environ- 

5) —— Assisted in stage design ment 

—~ and construction Y) ___ Other 
6) ___ Used art incidentally in 


extracurricular and 
curricular activities 


In what art activities did you engage in college? Check as 
many as apply. 
0) 


None 7) ___ Assisted in stage de- 
1) ~~ Enrolled in history and sign and construction 
“~~ appreciation course 8) ___ Enjoyed art as a 
2) Enrolled in crafts leisure-time activity 
~~ course 9) Visited art exhibits 
3) Enrolled in drawing and xX) ~~ Used art principles 
“——~ painting course consciously in choos- 
4) Studied methods of ing clothing and other 
——~ teaching art objects in environ- 
5) Belonged to an art club ment 
6) — Used art incidentally Y) Other 
in extracurricular — 
activities 


In what art activities do you now participate? Check as many 


0) None 4) Visit art exhibits 
1) —~ Increase knowledge of 5) —_ Use art principles 
—™~ art education through ~~ consciously in choos- 
study ing clothing and other 
2) Use art as a leisure- objects in environ- 
~~ time activity or hobby ment 
3) ___ Belong to an art club 6) Other 


Part III. The Teaching of Elementary Art 


How many periods each week are devoted solely to the teach- 


ing of art as a separate subject? Check 
figure. J ck only the nearest 


0) __o 4) 4 7 
2) — 2 6) 6 9) more than 8 
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What is the average number of minutes in each period devoted 
to this form of art instruction? Check only the nearest 


0) 3) __ 30 6) 45 
1) 20 4) 35 7) so 
2) 25 5) ~~ 40 8) ~~ more than 50 


If your art program is entirely integrated with other school 
activities, give the average amount of time in minutes each 
week in which art enters the total program? 


1) Less than 30 4) __ 60 7) 90 
2) — 40 5) ~~ 70 8) ~~ 100 
3) —_ 50 6) _ 80 9) ~~ more than 100 


If your art program is a combination of art as a separate 
subject and of art in an integrated program, give the approxi- 
mate total number of minutes devoted to these activities 

each week. Check the nearest figure. 


1) ___ Less than 30 4) 7) 90 
5) __ 70 8) 100 
3) — 50 6) ___ 60 9) _ more than 100 
About how much of the art in your class is taugnt by you 
yourself* Check the nearest fi 
0) Bone 4) 40 8} 80% 
10% 5) 50 9) 90% 
6) —_ 60% X) all 
3) — 7) —— 70% 


If you do not teach the art in your class, check the reasons 
why you do not. Check all that apply. 

1) All art is taught by special teachers. 

2) ~~ Art responsibility is that of another teacher on an 
exchange basis. 

3) I lack general art ability. 


4) — I lack sufficient training in art methods. 

5) — I lack time in program. 

6) ~ I lack sufficient materials. 

7) — I receive no encouragement from the administration to 
——~ teach art. 

8) Other 


Do you teach part or ail of the art to any class other than 
your own? 1) yes 2) no 


Of what importance are the following activities in your art 


program? Place a check in the appropriate blank opposite 
each activity. 


No Little Important |Great 
Activity importance | importance importance 
Drawing 
Painting 


Moral paintin 
Design 
Clay modeling 
Weaving 

Puppetry 

Wood construction 
Miscellaneous cra 


er 
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Who is responsible for guiding each of the following activi- 


ties? Place a check in the appropriate blank opposite each 
activity. 


Classroom] Super-|Special]/Combination 

Activity teacher visor |teacher/of class- one 
room teacher 
and special 

teacher 


Drawing 

Painting 

Naural painting 
Design activities 
Clay modeling 
Neaving 

Puppetry 

Woad construction 
Miscellaneous crafts 
Other 


Of what importance are the following in providins sources 

of subject natter for art experiences? Place a check in the 

appropriate blank opposite each item. 

Sources imoortence ‘Lnsortance importance 


Holidays and 
seasons 
music 
Social studies 
Literature 
Science 
Physical eaucation 
and health 
Other school ac- 
tivities 
imagination 
Abstract design 
Out-of-school ex- 
periences 
Other 


Who is responsible for using these sources as subject matter 
for art experiences? Place a check in the appropriate blank 
opposite each iten. 


Classroom] 
teacher visor |teacherjof class- one 
Sources room teacher 
and special 
teacher 


Holidays and 
seasons 

Music 

social studies 

Literature 

Science 

Physical education 
and health 

Other school ac- 
tivities 

imagination 

Abstract design 

Out-of-school ex- 

periences 

Cther 


= 
| 
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Part IV. Teaching Procedures 


Answer this question only if you teach your own art. In 
your teaching of art, what kind of assistance are you receiv- 
ing from your supervisor, special art teacher, or other 
source? Check all that apply. 

01) No assistance 

02) ~~ Informal day-to-day help from supervisor, special 
teacher, or others 


03) Regularly scheduled group meetings with the supervisor 
or special teacher 

04) Individual consultations with the supervisor or 
——~ special teacher 

05) Regularly scheduled institutes 

06) ~ Especially scheduled institutes 

07) ~~ Workshops conducted or arranged for by the supervisor 
——~ or administration 

08) Extension courses in art 

09) — Visitation to other schools 

10) ~ Meetings with visiting specialists or consultants 

11) ~~ State, division, or national conventions of art edu- 
cators 

12) Up-to-date books on art education provided through 
™" school funds 

13) Other 

‘What courses of study are available to you? 

0) None 

1) —— Local course of study 

2) — Art That Enriches Living for Indiana's Children 

Courses of study originally prepared Tor otter con- 

munities 


How often do you teach art by the dictated method -- that is, 
having all children engaged in the same activity and turning 
out the same product, according to your directions? 

0) Never 2) ___ Oceasionally 

Rarely 3) _ Often 


How often do tne children engage in art activities closely 
correlated with other subjects? 


0) Never 2) Occasionally 
1) Rarely 3) Often 


How often do the children engage in art activities which are 
freely chosen by them and are creative in nature? 


0) Never 2) Occasionally 


1) Rarely 3) __ Often 


How often do you teach lessons in art where the emphasis is 
on the development of skill? 


0) Never 2) Occasionally 
__ Rarely Of ten 


How often are the children given experiences which tend to 
develop aesthetic appreciation? 


0) Never 2) Occasionally 


1) —— Rarely 3) Often 


Hiow often are the children given the opportunity for self- 
expression through art after they have had some enriching 
experience? 

0) Never 2) Occasionally 


1) Rarely 3) Often 
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How often do the children color mimeographed outlines as a 
check on their reading ability or their ability to follow 


directions? 
0) __ Never 2) ___ Occasionally 
1) —— Rarely 3) Often 


How often do the children color mimeographed outlines as an 
art activity? 


0) ___ Never 2) ___ Occasionally 
1) ~~ Rarely 3) __ Often 


Part V. Attitudes 


We would like to know how you feel about certain aspects of 
art and art instruction. 


Which of the following represents your feeling toward teach- 

ing your own art? Check all that apply. 

1) I am confident that I am doing a reasonably creditable 
job of teaching my own art. 


2) I lack confidence because I have little or no natural 
art ability. 
3) I lack confidence because I have had insufficient 


training in the subject. 


4) I lack confidence because I have inadequate supervisory 
aid 


Which of the following represents your feeling about anyone's 
ability to teach art at the elementary level? Check ait that 
apply. 
1) ___ Amyone can learn to teach elementary art. 
2) There are some elementary teachers who would never be 
“——~ able to teach art, regardless of opportunity for 
training. 
3) Teaching art successfully is purely a matter of ac- 
“~~ quiring technical skills and knowledge of the subject. 
4) __. Teaching art successfully is a matter of understanding 
children, not art. 


Which of the following expresses your reaction toward who 
should teach elementary art? Check all that apply. 
0) Art instruction is not a necessary part of the ele- 
“——~ mentary program, therefore there is no need for anyone 
to teach it. 


1) Each regular room teacher should teach all of the art. 


2) All of the art should be taught by a special teacher 
or supervisor. 
3) The teaching of art should be done either by the class- 


room teacher or by another classroom teacher on an 
exchange basis. 

4) The most desirable plan would be to have a combination 

of room teacher and special teacher (or supervisor) 

who makes regularly scheduled visits. 

5) The most desirable plan would be to have an art con- 
sultant to help in planning and to be on call when 
needed to help the classroom teacher carry on art 
activities. 


How do you feel about the amount of time your children are 
now spending on art activities? Check only one. 
__. The amount of time is adequate. 
2) ~~ Too much time is devoted to art. 
3) ~~ Too little time is devoted to art. 
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What do you think about the importance of art in the elemen- 
tary school? Check all that apply. 
1) It is important for its own sake. 


2) ~~ It is important because it brings out meaning and 
——~ deepens understanding in content subject fields. 

3) It is important as an emotional and aesthetic outlet. 

4) —— It is important to give kinaesthetic experiences. 

5) It is important in social development. 

6) —— It is important because it contributes to better 
character education. 

7) ___ It is important because it stimulates creative activity. 

8) — It is important because it helps develop better citi- 
zenship. 

9) ___ Other activities are much more important than art. 


Which of the following describes your situation as to art 

teaching facilities (sink, cabinets for storage, work tables, 

tools for craft work, etc.) Check only one. 

0) I have no facilities whatever. 

1) ~~ The facilities I have are not adequate to carry out 

the type of program I desire. 

2) I have fairly adequate facilities but would like to 
have more. 

3) ___ I have all the facilities I need. 


Which of the following describes your situation in regard to 
art materials? Check only one. 

__._:I have no materials. 
i) I am limited to crayons and paper. 


2) I have fairly adequate materials for drawing and paint- 
ing but have little or no craft materials. 
3) I nave fairly adequate materials for crafts, but have 


limited materlals for drawing and painting. 
4) I have all the materials I need. 


Which of the following describes your feeling toward your 
present situation in regard to supervision and other instruc- 
tional aid? Check only one. 


0) __._ _ I _ have no supervisor or other person to help me. 

1) _ I have no supervisor, but can get help from another 
teacher, 

2) I have help from a supervisor and also from others. 


3) __. Tne supervisor does almost all of the actual teaching, 
but the planning is a mutual responsibility. 

4) I have supervisory help, but I feel I do not have 

sufficient freedom to develop my own ideas. 


What is your appraisal of the attitude of your community 
toward the art program? Check only one. 


0) ___ The community is indifferent. 

1) — Most people favor the program now in force. 

2) __ Most people feel too much time is devoted to art 
activities. 

3) __.._ Most people would like to see the art activities in- 
creased. 


That is all, and thank you for your help. Please place 
the completed inquiry in the envelope provided, and mail as soon 
as possible. 
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